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contain beautifal illustrations, — illustrations that would not lose by comparison with those in some of ’ 
the exquisite holiday books that come to our hands. In the realm of School Readers it would be diffi- bie seo ya nat pole dg 


cult to find any, for children of the ages for which these are written, better adapted, more beautifully 
illustrated, or with exercises more judiciously selected.’’ 
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“WL WALMSLEY & 60, 
Manuf’ ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
all Accessories and Out- 
iti every description of 
OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon recetpt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS MANUF’G CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Andrews’ 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps 


ANDREWS MANUPF’G CO. 


76 Fifth Ave., near 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


Pbst and Stockton 8ts., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


195 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


«After Us, the Deluge.”| 


There is a class of foolishly greedy men 
who “ want the earth,” as the phrase goes ; 
that is, who want to eat their cake and 
keep it too, and are meanly envious, and 
unwilling that any one else should have 
any good of a bargain even if they are suf- 
ficiently profited by it themselves. The 
men who lease land on contract that all im- 
provements shall revert to the lessor with 
the land, and then put up buildings so 
nicely calculated to tumble down just at 
the expiration of the lease that they fall to 
pieces long before and ruin the lessee and 
kill their inmates, are fair specimens of 
this sort of cattle. To the same class 
belong the men who won't take out a life 
insurance policy because they are never 
going to get any good of it. Their ideal of 
life is to eat up and drink up or spend in 
some way every dollar they can earn dur- 
ing their lifetimes, so as to trot up to the 
grave with the gratifying knowledge that 
they have had an unvaried cram of mate- 
rial enjoyment all through, and that nobody 
else,—not even their wives and children,— 
is to have a particle of it in consequence of 
of anything they leave. To pay for a 
life policy would mean foregoing a cigar or 
a punch or a game of billiards or a junket 
now and then, merely to enable the widow 
to stay at home instead of going into a shop 
to work, or to play lady afternoons instead of 


running a sewing machine till midnight, or 
to enable the children to become architects 
or civil engineers or lawyers, instead of 
common laborers. And who would be so 
foolish as to deprive himself of enjoyment 
for such things, which he will never know 
anything about? Leave that for sentiment- 
alists and molly-coddles ; men of spirit and 
plain common sense are too wise to make 
such a profitless swap. Let the women 
and children earn their living as we did ! 

But for men who do love their families 
well enough to protect them by life poli- 
cies, just as they protect themselves from 
ruin by fire policies, Tue TRAveLERs of 
Hartford furnishes the best in the market, 
at the lowest rates consistent with safety. 


Sample Dr, X. STONE'S BRONCHIAL WAFKRS. 
Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers, Agents 


Wanted. 8TONK MEDICINE Quiney, Lilinois. 
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924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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“WHAT A LOVELY WOMAN”! 


exclaimed the Chief Justice, upon passing a beauty while walking down Penn. 
Avenue with a friend. ‘* What an excellent Judge”! said the lady, when her 
sensitive ear caught the decree of the Chief Justice. How many women might 
receive such a compliment as the above, were they not prematurely robbed of 
the charms the other sex value so highly, and made old before their time, by 
functional irregularities and weaknesses peculiar to their sex. To such the 
bloom of youth may be restored by the use of a remedy acknowledged to be 
without an equal—Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription. It is the only medicine 
for women guaranteed to give satisfaction, in every case, or money refunded. 
Read printed guarantee on bottle-wrapper. 

As an invigorating tonic, it imparts strength to the whole system. For 


overworked, * worn-out,” ‘ run-down,” 


debilitated teachers, milliners, dress- 


makers, seamstresses, ‘‘ shop-girls,” housekeepers, nursing mothers. and feeble 
women generally, Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription is the greatest earthly 
boon, being unequaled as an appetizing cordial and restorative tonic, or 
strength-giver. It promptly cures nausea, indigestion, bloating, weak back, 
nervous prostration, debility and sleeplessness, It is carefully compounded by 
an experienced and skillful physician, and adapted to woman’s delicate organi- 
zation. Purely vegetable and perfectly harmless in any condition of the system. 

As a soothing and strengthening nervine, “Favorite Prescription ” is une- 
qualed and is invaluable in allaying and subduing nervous excitability, irritabil- 
ity, exhaustion, prostration, hysteria, spasms and other distressing, nervous 


symptoms, commonly attendant upon 


functional and organic disease. It 


induces refreshing sleep and relieves mental anxiety and despondency. 
Copyright, 1888, by Worup's DisPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 


Unequaled as 


PIERCE’S PELLETS 


Purely Vegetable and Perfectly Harmless. 


a Liver Pill. Smallest, cheapest, easiest 


to take. One tiny, Sugar-coated Pellet a Dose. Cures Sick Headache, 
Bilious Headache, Constipation, Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, and all 


derangements of the stomach and bowels. 


25 cents, by druggists. 


Machines, 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


J. B. Compa 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


G. 8. PERRY treet, Bosto: 
. 8. PERRY, n Stree’ n. 
8. 8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 


NY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., . 
178 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Cirewar. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


OSEPH 
STEEL 


ILLOTTS 
PENS. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of vbure Copper an dTin for churches. 
schools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 

VAN PUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Chalehes, &e. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


lo not mean merely to them f. i 
fea have them return agai 


Give Ex 
M, 18 Pearl St. iow York, 


Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone, 

The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. co. 
Somerset St., BOSTON. 


Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 


Section of Pointer showing the size small end, 
with Rubber Tip attached. 


Has ring attached to handle, for suspending. 
PREVENTS NOISE, anv 
INJURY TO BLACKBOARDS, 
MAPS, AND CHARTS. 


Gifford’s Air-tight Ink Well 
ok 
) KEEPS IT FREE 
FROM DUST. 
Can be easily attached 
to any style of 
school desk. 


The mos satisfactory Ink Well and Pointer now made. 
Already largely adopted and highly commended. 
Special circular and prices to any address. 

Samples of either, postpaid, 25 cents each. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Gen’! School Furnishers, 
508 Broadway, ALBANY, N. ¥. 


These goods are also largely handled by the followin 
well known School Furnishers, and can aiso be obtain: 
from dealers generally throughout the U. 8. : 

SCHOOL SUPPLY & PUB. 36 Bond St., N. Y. 
J. L. HAMMETT, 24 Cornhill, Koston. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 


N Two stamps sent with 
Sick Headache ? 10 stamps sent with 
to D. C. BRATNARD, Shaker Family, Mt. Levanon. N Y., 
will be pay for asample of Shaker’s Vegetable Kemedy 
for CURE of Sick or Periodical Headache, Constipa- 
tion. Torpid Liver, &c. Ladies should keep it handy. 


Price, 30 cts. per vial. Mailed receipt. 
1p Thoroughly Nested in our own family use, and earnest 
recommended, 
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{Written for the JoURNAL.] 
MY SHIP. 


BY MARGARET K, SMITH, 


The seagull flies swift to the shore, 
The wind rushes in from the sea, 
Each singing the news o’er and o’er, 
** Lo! thy ship cometh home to thee!’’ 


The cloud hides its burden of rain, 

And smiles while the wave shouts in glee, 
Joy! joy! after sadness and pain! 

** Lo! thy ship cometh home to thee!’’ 


The bird, and the wind, and the wave 
Each bears the glad message to me, 
While fearing to speak lest I rave,— 
** No dream! My ship comes o’er the sea! ’’ 


Years ago it swung off from the shore, 
With my best it was freighted,—ah, me! 

With Love, Faith, and Hope, in full store, 
My ship sailed away on the sea. 


Oh! the days of the wind and rain! 
Of wave and of cloud,—ah, me! 
Oh! the seasons of dreary pain, 
When my ship came not back from sea! 


The scream of the seagull was loud 
As the wail of the lost, —ah, me! 
The billows bore in a white shroud, 
And my ship came not home from sea. 


‘* What is left of my life? ”’ I cried; 

Failed have Love, Faith, and Hops,—ah, me! 
No good and no ill can betide, 

All is lost in the terrible sea! ’’ 


But now, wild bird, sing to the wind, 
And thou, wind, sing loud to the sea, 

And, cloud, thy smile brightest unbind, 
Where the wave bears my ship to me! 


With wealth, Faith, and Love in full store, 
Freighted down to the breast of the sea, 
With lading of Hope ten times more, 
Lo! my ship cometh home to me! 


Our Pusuic SCHOOLS. 


CAN MORALITY BE TAUGHT WITHOUT 


SECTARIANISM? 


In view of the importance of current discussions con- 
cerning moral education in the public schools, the follow- 
ing questions were submitted by the editor of the Chris- 
tian Register to a number of eminent educators, preach- 
ers, and moralists : 

1. Can morality be taught in our public schools with- 
out sectarianism ? 

2. Have you anything to suggest in regard to methods 
and influences ? 

We have culled from these answers printed in the 
Christian Register of January 31, the paragraphs that 
we think most interesting to our readers. 


N. H. R. Dawson, U. S. Commissioner of Education : 
Morality, the doctrine of human duties, can be taught 
in our public schools without inculeating sectarian tenets 
and without sectarian influences. While it may be prac- 
tical to teach morality without religion, it is in many in- 
stances more difficult. I should advocate that method 
which forced the pupil tomake personal effort in conduct 
to carry out the theory. Asiomatic morality is moral 
moonshine. 


Wirtiam T. Harris, LL.D., Concord: I think that 
morality can be taught, and that it is taught in our public 
schools, and in all good private schools, without sectarian- 
ism, and even apart from religious instruction, although 
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I believe that religion is the ultimate ground of morality. 
Morality is conformity, on the part of the individual, to 
those manners and customs found essential for the well- 
being of society as a whole. Social combination in insti- 
tutions is civilization. In civilization, the moral indi- 
vidual acts so as to re-enforce all his fellows. Where im- 
morality prevails, each individual by his selfishness 
attacks the necessary forms of social life and weakens 
the whole. Statistics have uniformly shown that the 
body of illiterates in any community furnishes far more 
than its quota of convicted criminals for the prisons. In 
our northern states, the four per cent. of illiterates fur- 
nishes about twenty-five per cent. of the prisoners; and 
those extremely deficient in schooling furnish the large 
part of the remainder. Moreover, although the prison- 
ers who have never been apprenticed to a trade usually 
make up three fourths of the entire number, yet their 
ratio to the unapprenticed portion of the population is 
very small compared with the ratio of criminals from 
the population that cannot read and write,—in fact, 
about one third as large. The school is a social body ; 
it is an institation, and all its discipline fits the pupil for 
combining rationally with his fellows. The school work 
begins in fact with “securing order,” by teaching behav- 
ior or training the will. This is moral education. The 
pupil 1nust learn self-control. He must form habits that 
insure concert of action, — such habits as regularity, 
punctuality, silence, and industry. These are the four 
cardinal duties of the school. Without them, the school 
cannot act as a unit, instruction canarot be given to 
classes, and no good result achieved. These very simple 
duties seem mechanical, and are often despised ; but they 
underlie all higher ethics and make possible all great 
combinations. Order is the first celestial law, because it 
is the first law of social combination. Social combina- 
tion enables each individu&l to purchase for his indi- 
vidual labor a participation in the labors of the entire 
race. The school could not undertake a more direct and 
efficient training of the child for life in society than it 
does by insisting on these four habits,— regularity, punct- 
uality, silence, and industry. The good school teaches 
these virtues, not by harsh external authority, enforced 
by corporal punishment, but by working on the pupil’s 
conviction, and forming his ideals so that conformity to rule 
and habits of good behavior become a second nature. 
Besides the direct will-training through school discipline, 
all the branches of study assist moral training, because 
they all relate to combination with one’s fellow-men. 


Epwin D. Mrap, Boston, Mass.: I do not doubt 
that much that would be really and highly useful in the 
way of teaching morality in our public schools might be 
done by means of bright, incisive, and forcible addresses, 
by the rather rare man or woman who can be bright, and 
didactic at the same time, in which the duties of boys 
and girls and men and women in home and in society 
should be clearly defined, with re-inforcement and inspir- 
ation behind the definition. And I think that much 
might be added to the moralizing power of the sehools by 
a more careful choice than is now common, of books for 
reading, of selections for memorizing, of themes for com- 
position, of subjects and methods in history and biogra- 
phy. I should look with misgiving upon any general in- 
troduction of textbooks in ethics or study of ethics into 
our common schools. It is unfortunate,—but it is true,— 
that nothing in the world is so easily made dull, that 
nothing in many hands is so useless, that nothing in some 
is so positively injurious and bad, as the study of good- 
ness. The teaching of morals in the public schools should 
always be chiefly indirect and mediate. 

I believe that the public schools are the greatest 
moral instrument in the community, and with all their 
faults and shortcomings, with all that may properly be 
urged in way of criticism and suggestion, more moral 
and more moralizing than they ever were before in our 
history. Their moral power lies in the habits of punctu- 
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ality, of obedience, of cleanliness, of order, of decorum, 
of industry, of concentration, of courtesy, of obligation, ; 
of justice, of equality, of respect for pure and simple 
merit and reliance upon that which they enourage and, 
in some degree at least, necessitate by their very constitu- 
tion. It lies, too, in their own special aim and function, 
the discipline and development of the mind. We cannot 
separate the intellectual from the moral. Socrates said 
that knowledge is virtue; and he was right. Emerson 
meant the same thing when he said that the high intellect 
is absolutely one with moral nature. Arnold of Rugby, 
the truest schoolmaster of ‘our time, verified it when he 
found out and bore testimony that the bright minds of 
the class were those to be trusted, and that the dull brain 
was to be dreaded. The dull brain is what we have to 
dread. It is where obtuseness is, where ignorance is, 
where the thick head is, that there is doggedness and 
narrowness and opinionativeness and bigotry and self- 
conceit and sulkiness, and soil for whatever is unbroth- 
erly, unsocial, immoral, and a hindrance among men. In 
intellect, whatever its errings, there is hope and pledge 
and promise. In stupidity there is no hope; the gods, as 
Goethe said, fight with that in vain. Let our schools ad 
dress themselves to putting an end to stupidity, to making 
ignorance hateful, to giving some sharp edge to every dull 
brain,—address themselves more earnestly to their special 
function of informing and training the mind,—and they 
will do the most which they can do for morals. 


A. S. Draper, State Supt. Public Instruction, New 
York: There is a moral influence, upheld and honored 
by all classes of people, which should be felt in every 
schoolroom, before school and after school, between reci- 
tations, and during recitations, and at all times. It must 
emanate from the teacher. It must go to the making 
of manly men and womanly women. It must command 
obedience to the teacher’s authority, — an obedience 
which is immediate, unhesitating, and unequivocal. It 
must induce cleanliness and neatness. It must enjoin 
temperance and sobriety. It must require attention 
and industry. It must sharpen the wits. It must 
promote respect for society and for law. It must encour- 
age independent thinking. It must cultivate a love for 
the beautiful. It must exact loyalty to the truth. It 
must inspire reverence for God. In short, it must go un- 
ceasingly to the sound and healthful training of that 
moral nature which a beneficent Creator has placed in 
the breast of every human being, and which is even more 
vital to good citizenship than the proper education of the 
intellectual faculties. 


Joun Jasper, Supt. Schools, New York City: No 
teacher who neglects the moral training of the pupils in 
the essential elements of good character does the whole 
duty of the instructor. The main object in moral train- 
ing, as in physical and intelleetual education, is to give a 
right direction to the action of those powers that relate to 
this department ofour nature. Such training, to be effee 
tive, must provide suitable means for the exercise of the 
moral powers. It consists, largely, in leading the chil- 
dren to understand their duties to themselves and their 
duties toward others. Among their duties to themselves 
are: Self-control in all matters relating to conduct,—of 
the temper, the appetite, and the desires; speaking the 
truth, and self-culture in all things that aid in forming a 
good character. Intellectual training, however excellent, 
is not enough. Public schools are instituted to make 
not only intelligent, but good citizens. Morals and man- 
ners are best taught incidentally, not formally,—by per- 
sonal example and anecdote, not by mere lecture. 
Among the many points upon which opportunity for inci- 
dental instruction should be sought are the following: 
Respect for parents and teachers and for the aged ; kind- 
ness to the infirm; the avoidance of cruelty ; abhorrence 
of brutality, including pugilism ; courtesy and politeness ; 


true and false courage ; bravery and foolhardiness ; moral 
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courage and decision as indispensable to a noble character ; 
truthfulness and the meanness of lying; the degradation 
involved in habits of profanity, indecency, and intemper- 
ance; the avoidance of bad books, bad papers, and bad 
companions; the indispensable virtue of patriotism ; and, 
generally, todo and to be right because it is right, and 
not for fear of punishment, discovery, or disgrace. 


Epwin T. Horne, Master of Prescott School, Boston : 
Morality can be taught in our public schools without 
sectarianism. The weight of responsibility rests, first, 
with those who appoint the instructors. The influence of 


- the teacher, who stands day by day before the children, a 


patient and courageous example, with high moral purpose, 
encouraging every honest effort, discountenancing shams 
and meanness, will do more than anything else to make 
good citizens of our boys and girls. Put into every 
schoolroom a teacher who, with kindness and firmness 
will lead in the moral way, and the children will follow. 
A teacher of the right Rind cannot avoid teaching 
morality. 


Cou. Taomas Wentworts Hiearson: I think not 
only that morality can be taught in our public schools 
without sectarianism, but that it is already taught there 
on a large scale, and commonly in that spirit. ‘The first 
essentials of morality,—self-control, truthfulness, obedi- 
ence, unselfishness,—are not merely constantly enjoined, 
but have to be practiced for the successful working of any 
school. The secondary virtues of punctuality, order, 
gentleness, are also essential, and will be found in 
every good school. Modesty, purity, chastity of 
word and act are strictly required of every pupil 
not merely in school, but about the school buildings. 
Many pupils obtain almost their whole training in all 
these virtues from the influence of the school, since they 
are not taught them at home, and may never go to church. 
If, besides all this, they are subject during five or six 
hours of every day to a teacher who exhibits all these 
virtues, the influence is incalculable, inasmuch as exam- 
ple is more than precept. 

The main progress must be sought in improving stil] 
farther our teachers and our textbooks, and in banishing 
all spirit of unfairness. If it takes time to attain 
this, it must be remembered that unsectarian education 
itself is, in the Massachusetts public schools, a thing of 
comparatively recent origin. Horace Mann points out in 
his twelfth report as secretary of the Board of Education, 
that it was not until April 9, 1821, that the elective offi- 
cers of this state ceased to be required to make oath to a 
belief in a certain form of religion, and not until March 
10, 1827, that it was made unlawful to use the common 
schools of the state as a means of proselyting children to 
the doctrines of particular sects, whether their parents 
believed them or not. More than ten years later than 
this, when Horace Mann made his first official circuits, he 
says that he * found books on the shelves as strictly and ex- 
clusively doctrinal as any on the shelves of a theological 
library.” He then goes on thus: “I heard teachers giv- 
ing oral instruction as strictly and purely doctrinal as 
any ever heard from the pulpit or the professor's chair. 


_ And I have now in my possession printed directions, given 


by committee men to teachers, enjoining upon them the 
use of a catechism in school, which is wholly devoted to 
an exposition of the doctrines of one of the denomina 
tions among us. These bear date a dozen years after the 
prohibitory law referred to.” 


Joun Tetiow, Girls’ High and Latin Schools, Bos- 
ton: Punctuality, regularity, industry, and respect for the 
rights of others, which are produced by the mere mechan- 
ism of the daily program in a well-ordered school, furnish 
an excellent basis for the cultivation of the moral virtues. 
A morally earnest teacher, through the silent influence of 
her personal example, and through the spirit in which she 
performs the daily daties of her office, unconsciously 
exerts a subtle moral influence, which is more potent than 
any formal instruction in morals can possibly be. Many 
of the subjects included in our courses of study,—as his- 
tory, literature, civil goyernment, geometry, — either 


_ through the mental processes which they call into activity 


or through the comment and discussion which they evoke, 
exert indirectly a strong moral influence. The noble in- 
centives employed to stimulate the pupil to faithful work, 


school reports rendered to pupils, contribute in no slight 
degree, in many schools, to the development and mainte- 
nance of high moral aims. The ordinary life of a public 
school will often afford occasions for both the private ad- 


owe their effectiveness to the immediate exigencies which 
call them forth, and to the spontaneous adaptation of the 
admonition given to the evil to be corrected. The effi- 
ciency of the public schools as educators in morals will, in 
my judgment, best be strengthened by the promotion of a 
public sentiment which shall find expression in the selec- 
tion of morally earnest men and women as members of 
school boards, and, through them, in the appointment of 
morally earnest men and women as teachers. 


SamvuEt Swan, formerly of Phillips School, Boston : 
[ do not think it profitable to have fixed rules for moral 
instruction, as its quality and effects depend so much upon 
the character of the teacher. Lectures to the masses at 
stated periods are not advisable, on account of the great 
waste of time and labor. A portion of the children (gen- 
erally those who need it least) take the moral lessons to 
heart, and are benefited; but a larger portion, I fear, 
get to look upon the time as a respite from study, and 
sive but little thought to the subject under consideration. 
( think the best results are obtained by taking the oppor- 
tunity, whenever any moral delinquency may occur during 
the regular routine of school duty, to impress upon the 
pupils present the importance of a strictly moral life. 
Example, however, is the best teacher ; and one who oc- 
casionally loses control of himself, and treats the children 
under his eare with undue severity, cannot expect from 
them obedience and kindly behavior toward himself, nor 
gentle treatment of each other in their sports and games 
out of school. 


Rev. Joxtius H. Warp, Boston : What all fair-minded 
persons recognize is that the public schools demand moral 
teaching, and that they should teach, not only the mechan- 
ical virtues which are implied in daily life, but the higher 
virtues which enter into moral character. I would sug- 
gest the appointment of a commission, whose members 
shall be named by the governor, and whose duty shall be 
to consider what it is wise to do for the improvement of 
the public schools as a whole, and especially for their 
better adjustment to life and morals. 


Kate Gannett WELLS, Massachusetts Board of Ed- 
ucation: Morality can be taught unsystematically all the 
time, through the power of the teacher’s example, through 
her attitude of mental reverence toward all truth,—which 
is felt by tones of voice and happy light in eyes,—through 
the vividness with which she will illustrate her lessons by 
anecdotes of heroism and truth, and through increasing 
attention being given to instruction in the duties of citizen- 
ship, which can justly form a part of political history. 
An upright, conscientious teacher can no more avoid 
teaching morality than can the sun avoid shining, though 
she should refrain from any systematic exposition of it, 
because such exposition tends to sectarianism in morality. 


CARDINAL I maintain that no moral teach- 
ing can be thorough that is not based on dogmatic truth. 


C. Cortar, Head-master of the Roxbury 
Latin School: Morality not only can be taught in our 
public schools, but is taught, and must be taught. All 
effective intellectual training in public schools is condi- 
tioned and made possible only by a tolerably strict ob- 
servance of a code of what might be called minor morals. 
Obedience is the first law of every school,—a necessary 
condition of its existence, as it is the first and most salu- 
tary moral lesson that can be taught a child. Timely 
silence, punctuality, self-control, regularity, are constantly 
enforced, till they become fixed habits within the school. 
and tend strongly to become habits of life. The relation 
of teacher and pupil creates numberless occasions for pri- 
vate, personal, direct appeals to the instincts of manliness 
that I think are seldom wanting in boys. J attach the 
least possible value to what is perhaps a very common 
practice,—that of formal mora! lectures or talks to pu 
pils en masse. It may do with girls, but with boys I 
think it is worse than useless. On the other hand, dis- 
cussions by pupils on ethical questions, especially as they 


are raised incidentally, in connection with their composi- 


monition and the more formal moral instruction, which, 


tions, always prove keenly interesting and most useful. 
But all methods and agencies for teaching morality are 
utterly insignificant in comparison with the character and 
unconscious personal influence of the teacher. 


morals involve the exercise of judgment on a great many 
points where sound information is needed. Strength of 
will, also, such as is essential to character, depends very 
largely on correct and distinct information. All such in- 
formation can be given, and ought to be given, to chil- 
dren in the course of their early education. 


W. Exsor, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity : I believe it to be impossible to give in public schools 
instruction in regard to human affections, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities which will satisfy at once the Roman Cath- 
olics, the Anglicans, the Evangelical Protestants, the Uni- 
tarians, and Universalists, and those who are indifferent 
or hostile to the existing institutions of religion. Iam 
persuaded that it is a grave error to “ secularize ” the pub- 
lic schools: first, because education would be thereby de- 
graded and sterilized ; secondly, because the attempt is 
too unnatural to succeed; and, thirdly, because this pol- 
iey never can make the publie school the school of the 
whole population. What is the alternative? It seems to 
me that the public school should act toward the different 
religions just as the state does,—that is, it should coup- 
erate with and assist all. 


C. A. Contin, Professor in Cornell University Law 
School: Morality inquires into the results of conduct, and 
approves or disapproves the conduct, according as the con- 
duct accomplishes or destroys the object of religious emo- 
tion. Thestudy of morality is the study of ways and means 
and results. Religious sects do not divide upon ques- 
tions of conduct. Consequently the study of the results of 
conduct cannot legitimately involve sectarian controver- 
sies. Morality is the practical side of religion. On the 
practical side of religion there is no sectarianism. 


Emity A. Firretp, Member of Boston School Com- 
mittee: The chief influence must be the moral integrity 
of the teacher and the power of personal contact with the 
childres. There must be, of course, the continual repeti- 
tion of the rules of good conduct, the constant inculeation 
of right principles by precept and example, and no 
opportunity lost of impressing upon young minds and 
hearts the force of moral obligation. When it is clearly 
comprehended that good character is as important as 
quick wits or deft fingers, we shall educate better citi- 
zens, and nothing will be heard of “sectarianism in the 
schools.” 


Louisa Parsons Supervisor in Boston 
Public Schools: We can teach children of every race 
and creed to desire and practice the virtues of integrity, 
purity, and regard for the rights of others, without fear 
of challenge from any quarter. We can inculcate these 
virtues by precept and example from the literature and 
biography of every epoch and every sect without danger 
of clashing opinions. We can form habits of right action 
that shall be universally accepted as such, in every direc- 
tion of moral conduct, and thus build up organic tenden- 
cies of character, according to the law of growth by ex- 
ercise and the determining power of habit or the invari- 
able relations between structure and funetion in all or- 
ganic life. 

Gen. Francis A. WALKER, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology: I do not see how any system of 
morality which undertakes to go back to an ultimate rule 
of right can be taught without sectarianism. Legal ethics 
may be taught without offence being properly taken by 
any one, and this would cover a large part of the desira- 
ble field for teaching. Clearly, all the acts which are pre- 
scribed or are forbidden by the law of the land, may 
properly be embraced in the instruction of the public 
schools. It appears to me that utilitarian ethies may be 
taught in the publie schools without raising secta- 
rian issues, and without arousing sectarian suscepti- 
bilities of any person who is not at heart opposed 
to the schools themselves. I mean by utilitarian ethics a 
system or scheme of morality which, without attempting 


to raise the question of the ultimate rule of right, shall 


Rev. Epwarp E. Hats, D. D., Boston: Practical — 
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accept the greatest good tothe greatest number as an ap- 
proximate rule for determining what is best to be done 
and what is best to be left undone. Such a scheme could 
manifestly be extended to embrace nearly all the practical 
topics involved in any system of ethics without raising 
any sectarian issues. It would, moreover, constitute 
an excellent beginning for a course in civics. 


Cuarves Apams, President of Cornell Uni- 
versity: There can be no difficulty in getting at the 
sources of obligation in a hundred ways other than by 
trenching upon grounds in regard to which Christian 


sects are not agreed. 


Rassr Scuinpier, Boston School Committee: 
Morality can be taught in our public schools without sec- 
tarianism, beeause it is taught so already. Morality can- 
not be taught by means of a textbook; it must be inhaled 
by the pupil from the atmosphere which both the teacher 
and the school spread around him. Place a good, honest, 
conscientious man before a class, such as (merely for ex- 
ample) Mr. Moses Merrill, or Mr. Page of the Dwight 
School, or Mr. Hamlin of the Rice School, and others, 
and the pupils will receive moral instructions from them 
even while such a teacher teaches them arithmetic or ge- 
ography. Sectarianism itself is immoral; it teaches a 
difference between brother and brother, and implies a 
certain self-love that acts like frost upon the warm relation 
that ought to exist between man and man. Let us have 
good teachers, noble men and women; let us pay them 
the salary they need to live comfortably; let us take 
away from them the worry that any new man in power 
could turn them out ; let them feel that, without any other 
cares upon them, they can devote their time, their knowl- 
edge, and their love to their pupils, and morality will take 
care of itself. 


Rospert Swan, Winthrop School, Boston: Children 
seem to have an instinctive appreciation of character, and 
are, therefore, ready to detect any shortcomings in those 
to whom they are wont to look for instruction and direc- 
tion. ‘“ Train up a child in the way he should go”; and, 
to carry out this injunction, it is necessary to lead the way 
rather than to point it out. The true teacher keeps this 
constantly in mind, and in all his conversation and _ in- 
struction (for his every movement and word are noted 
and impressed on his charge) endeavors to show the path 
he would have his pupils take to become good men and 
women. 


VicarR-GENERAL Preston: The cultivation of the 
moral faculties is the most important work of man. Yet 
these faculties cannot be cultivated without religion. 
which, in its revelation of the ways and character of the 
Supreme Being, is the food on which they feed. Instrue- 
tion without religion really leads man away from the pri- 
mary truth, the being and perfection of the great First 
Cause. Education which excludes Him and our obliga- 
tions to Him is deficient in the first necessity of knowl- 
edge. 


Joun Boye O’Rertty, Boston Pilot: The laws of 
moral conduct, as generally accepted among Christians, 
could be taught in the public schools in Christian coun- 
tries, where the different denominations of Christians are 
practically agreed as to the chief contents of the moral 
law, and the sanctions under which they should be taught. 
That such an agreement now exists, or could be brought 
about in this country, I doubt. Indeed, as to the sane- 
tions of the moral law, without which it would be futile, 
save in exceptional cases, to teach Christian morality at 
all, I do not doubt, but rather am certain that no such 
agreement could be brought about. Under the term 
“ sanctions” I include the eternal penalty for violations 
of the moral law clearly taught in the Gospels, but repu- 
diated by some sects calling themselves Christian, and by 
many in several denominations who have no doubt about 
the soundness of their Christianity. Practically, Chris- 
tian morality cannot, or rather will not, be allowed to be 
taught in our public schools in any such manner as to 
make it effective with the generality of children. People 
need not only to know the law, but why they are to ob- 
serve it. The mere knowledge of law or the natural rea- 
sons for its observance, such as the good of the commu- 
nity, hatred of wrong, self-approbation, love of one’s 
neighbor, civil penalties, and other mundane motives, are 


in most people feeble and flimsy barriers against the 
assaults of the passions, the greed of gain, and the avidity 
of human appetite for present pleasures, especially where 
concealment is easy. 


Lucia M. Prasopy, formerly of Boston School Commit- 
tee: No textbook will serve for this instruction which must 
come from the daily, hourly influence and inspiration of the 
teacher. We have many teachers, rich in precepts, richer 
in the spirit which fills these precepts with meaning, who 
count it the main object of education to train our boys 
and girls to become good citizens, noble men and women ; 
and the good they effect is incalculable. When the right 
teachers everywhere hold position, each will find his own 
method of teaching in this as in every other branch of in- 
struction. General discussions as to the best and most 
effective ways to be adopted will be available; but no 
fixed plan can be laid down for all to follow. 


Rev. AnprREw P. Peasopy, D. D., L.L.D., Plum- 
mer Professor of Christian Morals Emeritus in Har- 
vard University: I believe that instruction in morals, 
independently of sectarianism, can be given, and ought to 
be given, in our public schools. The best way is informal 
and incidental instruction by teachers who themselves re- 
gard moral teaching and influence as of supreme impor- 
tance,and who are expected and instructed by school 
boards to keep this part of their work constantly in view. 
There are textbooks in moral philosophy, free from 
sectarian bias, which might be, and ought to be, used in 
our public high schools, as moral philosophy has of right 
a foremost place among the sciences, some knowledge of 
which belongs to a reasonably good education. 


Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., Boston: I not only 
have no doubt that morality can be taught in our public 
schools without sectarianism, but I believe that it 
is so taught by many good teachers, and may be by all. 
During the common school age, it can be better taught by 
precept and example than by textbooks. 


Rev. Paitie S. Moxom, Boston: There can be no 
continuous discipline in moral habits without also some 
teaching of moral precepts, and, in time, of moral princi- 
ples. The precepts and principles of morality are, to 
some extent, incorporated in all our more important text- 
books. These are in all the readers and the histories. 
always by implication, often. by express statement. A 
flippant or weak or corrupt person should not be toler- 
ated by the community in the teacher's office. 


WORDS PREPARATORY TO IDEAS. 


BY W. W. SWEET, NEW JERSEY. 


Ideas before words, and ideas with words, are both well 
in their place; but they need not and must not exclude 
words preparatory to ideas. With a country full of una- 
bridged dictionaries, and talkers and writers, it would be 
strange, indeed, if words did not often come before 
ideas. Does not the child get along tolerably well in his 
first years without the help of the schoolman? Does he 
not in that period hear and assimilate many strange 
words? Does he not get along wenderfully well in lay- 
ing the foundation, when we consider his unscientific 
method of learning ? 

A narseryman takes a handful of imported seedlings 
that were lately growing, with millions upon millions of 
others, in well cultivated rows in France or Germany. 
They look in his hand like mere sticks, covered with bark 
to be sure, and the end that came out of the ground dis- 
colored by contact with the soil. Each one might serve 
as an illustration of a word, a root with prefix or suffix 
attached. The nurseryman with one motion of his sharp 
knife cuts away the top, then deftly makes a cleft in the 
root portion, takes a cion that has been lying in damp 
moss, cuts it into lengths of a few inches, makes a 
cleft in one of them, interlocks root and cion by means 
of these corresponding clefts. He repeats and repeats 
this operation, wrapping about each product of his skill 
a strip of waxed muslin, bundles the total product, labels 
carefully, packs with a sufficient supply of moss, and 
awaits the spring. It is the dead of winter, frozen 
ground is without, covered with snow. This tree-maker 


is almost ashamed of his work, but when spring comes he 


will stick the dead-looking things in the ground in rows, 
not quite so thickly set as were the seedlings that he muti- 
lated to make them. > 

I might remark that the ground has been prepared with 
considerable care ; for the nurseryman knows what he is 
about. In each one of these efforts of his jackknife 
there is the idea of a tall green tree alive with birds and 
bees in spring, and bearing golden fruit in the fall. There 
is a wonderful life in those seedling roots, and in the cions 
that the sharp knife and close-wrapped muslin will not 
quench. There are elements in the soil that will further 
the design of the designer. 

Have no fear that any suitable word will prove a dead 
stick to a boy, unless, unhappily, you should seek to drive 
it into his brain as a stake into the ground. There is life in 
a word; in good soil it will grow, and you need not doubt 
that it will bud and blossom and fruit with ideas. A 
child at home gets ideas before words, and words with 
ideas, and words without ideas. It is there as at school, 
a part of his work to study words. Give him occasion- 
ally, bundles of words; but please be careful that the life 
has been kept in them by means of the proper moisture, 
and that the soil is properly pulverized and made ready. 
My nurseryman might have left his sticks in the damp 
moss until buds appeared, and the promise of a tree was 
evident; but then, transferred to the soil, I fear that this 
little effort of life would have exhausted itself before the 
rootlets had time to form, and to make the proper con- 
nection with the soil. 


THE CARE OF BOOKS. 


BY B. F. KNERR, MINNEAPOLIS. 


The following hints and cautions, if observed, will tend 
to lessen the abuse of books : 

In taking up a book from the desk or table do not grasp 
the edge of one cover, allowing that to support the entire 
volume, but, placing the fingers upon the upper side of 
the book and the thumb on the back, cant it on the front 
edge and take it squarely in the hand. If in a row on 
the shelf, do not place the finger on the top of the back 
and pull, to the imminent risk of the binding, bat push 
back a volume on each side, and grasp the desired book 
firmly between the thumb and finger. 

In holding a small volume for reading or study, support 
the back with the three middle fingers, keeping the pages 
open with the thumb and little finger. If the book is sup- 
ported by one finger, only, and kept open by pressing the 
thumb opposite, between the leaves, there is danger of 
breaking the back and tearing out the leaves. And this 
danger is still greater when the covers are pressed 
together, back to back, and held by one hand. The latter 
method is often used by members of choirs, and even by 
the minister in the pulpit, but in my estimation it stamps 
a person as lacking in a proper sense of the fitness of 
things. To the trae lover of learning, everything con- 
nected with a good book is sacred. He will not use it as 
a window support, as a waiter on which to place a goblet 
of water or other liquid, or in any way that will mar it. 

If the volume is too large to be held by one hand, it 
should be placed on its back, on a flat surface, and both 
covers pressed back to the same plane, opening the volume 
in the middle.. Turning the leaves, then, to the right or 
left, as may be desired, there will be no risk of tearing 
out leaves or straining the back. In the same way 
smaller volumes that are new and stiff, and that refuse 
at first to remain open, can be made pliable. Such a 
book as a large dictionary should never be supported by 
one hand, or on the knee, while the leaves are being 
turned. 

And how shall the leaves be turned? Watch the 
pupils in your reading class some day, and observe the 
various methods. The ordinary way is to wet the fingers 
and make a dab at the leaves, to the detriment of the 
white paper. Leaves can be turned with least damage 
by picking up one at a time, at the edge, with the fingers, 
or by taking a number between the thumb and finger and 
allowing them to pass rapidly from under the thumb. _ 
Do not write on -paper placed on the page of a book, 
as a lead pencil will leave marks resulting from the pres- 
sure, and a pen will be liable to drop ink. The rubbing 
of slates, books, and elbows over the open pages of a 


volume lying on a desk or table is a fruitful source of 
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dog-ears and tears. School-desks are often too small to 
afford the necessary accommodations for the books used 
by the pupil. 

Laying an open book on its face is also detrimental. 
If it is desired to mark the place, a piece of soft paper 
laid between the leaves will answer the purpose better. 
There is no method of marking more to be deplored than 
the turning down of corners and sometimes of half the 
leaf. It always produces an ineffaceable crease, and the 
heavier the paper the greater the damage. It is then 
only a question of time when the corners will wear off. 

Pupils make more usé of lead-pencils than in my day, 
and textbooks bear sad evidence of their misuse. Instead 
of marking the extent of the lesson by heavy strokes of 
the pencil, a very light mark will be just as effectual, 
though a slight indention of the paper by the thumb nail 
will be found still more handy and satisfactory. The 
latter mark has the merit of gradually wearing away, by 
the time the necessity for its presence has ceased. 

If ink or any other liquid should be spilled on the edge 
of the leaves, absorb it at once with blotting-paper, before 
pressing the leaves together, for the tighter you press the 
finer you make the space between them, and the stronger 
the capillary attraction to spread the ink within. Above 
all keep the book from the fire or the rays of the sun, if 
you do not desire it to be warped out of shape or dis- 
colored. 


ENGLISH ENGLISH. 


BY J. T. READE. 


The dictionary pronunciation of “ giaour” needs to be 
accounted for. The aw of the Persian gawr would be 
the ow of our “ bow-wow ” if the word had 
come directly from the Persian. Byron 
rhymes the word with “ power,” ete., several times, and 
he wrote “The Giaour” after he had been to the Med- 
iterranean. ‘Thus our book and spoken usage of this 
vowel sound seem to be true to the Persian derivation. 
But the “ g,” how did it become soft? We are said to 
have got the word from the Turks, so that it is not 
strange that its letters succeed in a roundabout, bridle- 
path crookedness of route, just as they straggled through 
the maze of some Levantine dialect. But was the “g” 
softened as it came into Turkish, or as it made its way 
into English? The most modern orthography seems to 
prove that in its home the “g” is hard; for our travel- 
ers new from the East spell the word ghiaour. 

A good article on the principles and uses of Latin study 
tells us that one use is “a more thorough knowledge of and 

greater accuracy in using one’s mother 


Giaour. 


cnet tongue.” Good. It is good, too, that the 
learn? = writer requires his pupils, in their transla- 


tions, to express the thought of the original 
“in pure, grammatical, well-selected English, free from 
Latin idiom.” But if that excellent teacher should sub- 
mit his article to his boys for their criticism, just as they are 
required to place their work before him, he might find 
that “licking the master ’’ is not a lost art. It might be 
their decision that his language was free not only from 
Latin but also from English idiom. A part of its queer- 
nesses may be merely a compositor’s misreadings of a 
manuscript imperfectly punctuated and capitalized. 

These two sentences make a very careless use of the 
word “so” : 

** The student reasonably thinks the teacher means what he says, 
so when the teacher says ‘pronounce,’ he pronounces, one by 
one,”’ ete. 

‘It is far better that this work in the preparation of the lesson 
be done orally, so the student's ear will be cultivated to know the 
language by sound,’’ ete. 

“So,” here appears as a limping substitute for “so 
that,” or perhaps in the first sentence for “and so.” Pre- 
ceded by a period, and initialed properly for starting a 
new sentence, it would carry the meanings, “ therefore” 
and “thus,” respectively. The “ will” of the latter sen- 
tence is a bad will. 

“Beside being an advantage” is certainly slipshod. 
Modern thought and action demand definiteness of speech. 
In accordance with this call “ beside” and “ besides.” are 
sharply differenced. But the advice, “ Thestudent should 
have some baoks of reference. beside his textbook,” is so 
excellent that. we-can forgive the slip, if slip it was. 


"Iti barely possible that among teachers of Vergil 4 couple 


” 


could be found who cannot readily scan the dpeech of Anchises, 
ete., ete. 

To constitute this “couple” must there be a husband 
and wife ? or would a lover and sweetheart, or some other 
pair answer? I gave hima “couple or three ” apples is 
sometimes heard, but not from high-grade teachers. 


AN UNASSAILABLE ARGUMENT. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Prin. Technical School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In a review of Consul Schoenhof’s report on “ Industrial 
Education,” the editor of the JourNaL recently said: 


| Their patterns are more tasty, their goods equally durable, 
and their prices have equally risen, as a matter of course. 
‘There is a complete chain of cause and effect noticeable 
in this, as in all things mundane. 

One cannot help but observe the cuusal nexus when 
one sees boys of fourteen mold dexterously such a figure 
as the one I insert. I saw this done in schools in Europe, 
saw the boys knead the clay and mold with their boxwood 
instruments rosettes like this, and other articles for orna- 
mentation. I saw them cast the completed figures in 
plaster and iron, saw them carve them in wood, and thus 
develop their sense of form. 

It is an incomprehensible fact to me, that American 
teachers, who are proverbially quick in “seeing a point,” 


“There is one phase of the question of manual arts that 


fail to notice the influence industrial schools will have 
upon the wealth and future of the 


country. 


There is another consideration 
which might be mentioned: If we 
had a great number of industrial 
schools, we might through their 
agency develop a distinctly Amer- 
ican style and American taste, and 
thus emancipate ourselves from Eu- 
ropean models. Hence patriotism 
dictates the establishment and main- 
tenance of technical schools. R. D. 
Conwell says in his lecture, “A 
Silver Crown,” that in the near 
future we shall have a distinctly 

- American music, and the many 
other arts will have the same fate. 
Why not ? 

And now, look at this rosette, dear 
reader, and consider that the deft 
fingers of children made it, and then 
spin out your thoughts a little far- 
ther, and consider what might be 
done in our country, the most 
wonderful exponent of modern civil- 


has attracted little attention in this country,—its bearing 
upon the future of our industrial rank as a nation. ... . 
If it can be proved by the experience of England, Ger- 
many, France, and Switzerland, that the nation needs in- 
dustrial art education in the .public schools in order that 
she may maintain, or attain, a desirable industrial rank 
among nations, then there is good and sufficient reason 
for teaching the youth, at public expense, such fundamen- 
tal principles, methods, processes, and habits as shall in- 
spire and culture youth for high skill in industrial art.” 
The many millions of dollars which annually are ex- 
pended in purchasing European articles of luxury are a 
dead loss in the accounts of our country. It may be 
argued that such articles are unnecessary, hence need not 
be procured. That may be; but taste is no fit subject 
for discussion. It is the taste of our more cultured citi- 
zens to surround themselves with handsome things, beauti- 
ful patterns, and not finding them here, they import them. 
We have for more than two centuries attended to subject- 
ing nature, and now that the population is greatly in- 
creased and mechanical contrivances have liberated 
human labor from doing the mere mechanical drudgery, 
we may well begin to seek better occupations, more lucra- 
tive labor, higher aims in industry and art, than formerly. 
This, however, necessitates a special preparation. The 
people feel this instinctively and act accordingly. They 
are beginning to see that thinking labor pays, hence the 
great movement in favor of technical instruction. The 
Germans used to be, as we are now, the slaves of French 
fashion,—not merely in dress, but in furniture and other 
things. The German commissioner at Philadelphia in 
1876, Mr. Renleaux, in his report said, “ All German 
articles here exhibited are cheap, but poor and ugly.” 
This was a blow, but it had a marvelous effect. The 
Germans, aided by their government, established indus- 
trial schools all over the Empire, and to-day, not quite 
thirteen years after Renleaux’s stunning denunciation, 
they have obtained supremacy over the French in many 
a field of labor, which used to be monopolized by them. 
In the furniture line, in the manufacture of silks and 
embroidery, in-wall paper and house decoration, in the 
making of cloaks for ladies, and in some other depart- 


ments, they now are successful rivals with other nations, 


ization. Ifthe children of Europe 
can do so well, the children of America can do better. 
Why not? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A LONGFELLOW EX- 
ERCISE, FEBRUARY 27. 


BY ELLA BOLDRY, NEW YORK, 

Copy, or cut out and paste on cards, the following groups of 
questions or suggestions. Distribute the cards among the pupils 
several days before the exercise, requesting each pupil receiving 
one to be prepared on the answers. Recitations and songs may be 
assigned at the pleasure of the teacher. 

1. Which of Longfellow’s poems describes his boyhood ? Find 
the one beginning, — 

** Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea.” 


What town is meant here; i. ¢., what was Longfellow’s native 
place ? 

2. It is said the war of 1812 made a strong impression on his young 
mind; how old was he then? Repeat the reference to the naval 
battle in Casco Bay, found in ‘‘ My Lost Youth.’’ 

3. At what age did he enter college? At what age did he grad- 
uate? What is the seat of Bowdoin College ? The scenery about 
the place is noted for its Indian associations and legends; what 
poem may have been inspired here ? 

4. What profession did he study for, a short time ? What posi- 
tions did he occupy in two American colleges ? What two degrees 
were conferred upon him? Of what two foreign Academies of 
Science was he elected a member ? 

5. How many times did he visit Europe ? What was the object 
of the first two visits ? Whatsad event occurred daring the second 
visit? Recite ‘‘ Footsteps of Angels,”’ in which he refers to his 
lost wife. 

6. On the return voyage of his third trip he wrote ‘* Poems on 
Slavery’? ; name them; recite one. What effect did these poems 
have on the minds of New England people ? 

7. Where, and in what historical house, did Longfellow take up 
his permanent residence ? What was the fate of his second wife ? 
Recite ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,”” which refers to the household of 
the widowed poet. 

8. Name some of his earlier and best minor poems. Name three 
dramas. What one novel did Longfellow write? Is it read at the 
present day ? Recite your favorite among the short poems. 

%. Which poem is based on the finding of a skeleton? With 
what old Norse remain is that poem associated ? Which one is 


the ‘‘ Children’s Crusade”’ founded ? Je the Resi 


based on the eustom of a noted minnesinger ? Upon what event is 
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10. Which one is the most noted of his long poems? Write out 
the plot of the poem, and the historical incident on which it is 
founded. 

11. Which long poem is based on an incident in the early history 
of Plymouth Colony ? Who are the three characters ? Which two 
of these characters were ancestors of Longfellow? State briefly 
the plot of the poem. Recite or read a short extract. 


Note to teacher: Hiawatha is usually the favorite poem, with 
quite small children even, who delight in the adventures and 
achievements of Hiawatha. The poem is very easily divided, and 
different parts may be given to quite a number of pupils for de- 
scription or recitation. The following are only a few of the sug- 
gestions that might be made in regard to its use in such an exercise. 


12. Where was the land of the Dacotahs ? the Falls of Minne- 
haba? the land of the Ojibways? Who are the three principal 
characters of the poem ? Who were Kwasind, Iagoo, Chibiabos, 
and Pau-Pak-Keewis ? What did Mondamin represent? De- 
scribe him. 

18. Read the part of the introduction beginning,— 


“* Ye who love the haunts of Nature.’’ 
14, Write in prose a description of the smoking of the peace 


15. Describe the bark that Hiawatha built. 

16. Describe the encounter with Pearl-Feather. 
17, Read a part of Hiawatha’s wooing. 

18, Read the death of Minnehaha, beginning,— 


** Forth into the empty forest.’’ 


19, Read of the departure of Hiawatha, beginning,— 
** On the shore stood Hiawatha.”’ 


20. Describe the personal appearance of Longfellow ; his charac- 
ter. When did he die? What was the title of his last poem ? 

21. To be conducted by the teacher: Copy twenty of the most 
familiar quotations; read distinctly to pupils, and have them guess 
the poem from which taken. If the teacher has no moral or men- 
tal objection to prizes, some little reward, as a Longfellow Calen- 
dar, might be given to the one guessing the greatest number cor- 
rectly. 

List of short poems that may be used for recitations: “* The Be- 
leaguered City ’’; ‘‘ Flowers’’ ; ‘‘ The Rainy Day’’; ‘‘ The Arrow 
and the Song’’; ‘‘ Gaspar Becerra’’; ‘‘ The Ladder of St. Augus- 
tine’’; “‘ Haunted Houses’’; ‘‘ Sandalphon ’’; “‘ Something Left 
Undone’’; ‘* The Brook and the Wave ’’; “‘ The Tide Rises, the 
Tide Falls’’; and many others, that are known to all. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


MINERALOGY. 


(EDITORIAL. 


After carefully examining Prof. G. Guttenberg’s method 
of teaching mineralogy in the Erie, Pa., high school, we 
present our readers with an outline of this method. 
Every student of the class is furnished with a box of 
twenty-five minerals.* 

These are not labelled, and there is no key tothem. They 
are working specimens. All the tools necessary are a pocket 
knife, and a streak and scratch plate, which are furnished 
with the collection. The student is to learn everything 
for himself, is to examine the specimens, is to ask no one 
to assist or give an opinion. Many hints are given, such 
as, in using the glass plate to test hardness, do not make 
a streak line more than a half-inch in length; generally 
the color of the streak will be seen better if the glass is 
put upon a piece of white paper. 

Hardness.— This is one of the most important proper- 
ties in the determining of minerals. Some minerals can 
be scratched with the finger nail ; others that will not be 
impressed by the finger nail will be with a knife, while 
those too hard for a knife will seratch glass. Of the 
twenty-five minerals, eight of them, representing as many 
different degrees of hardness, have been seleeted to estab- 
lish a standard of comparison, and two others notin the 
list, corundum and diamond, are referred to. 


SCALE OF HARDNESS. 
‘2 7 1. Tale, easily scratched with the finger nail. 
2. Gypsum, less easily scratched with the fioger nail. 


Soft ; 8. Calcite, easily scratched with a knife. 
4. Fluorite, less easily scratched with a knife. 


5. Apatite, harder to scratch with a knife but will not 
Hard scratch glass. 

6. Orthoclase, scratched with knife with difficulty, will 
scratch glass. 


hard 8.. Topaz (or. Beryl), scratches quartz. 
Ada- (9, Corundum, only scratched by diamond and by iteelf, 
man- 


tine ~( 10. Diamond, uot scratched by any other mineral. . 


are tor vale by Protessor Guttenberg. 


not with the finger nail, would have the hardness of 3. 
If quartz will scratch it but orthoclase will not, its hard- 
ness would be 6}? 

In studying these specimens for hardness, select all that 
can be scratched with the finger nail, and separate those 
that can be easily scratched from those that cannot be 
easily scratched, and you have degrees 1 and 2 of hard- 
ness. Try the other specimens with a knife, taking care 
not to disfigure them, as a scratch on some corner is all 
that is needed. Put those that you can scratch easily to- 
gether, and those that you can only scratch with difficulty, 
and you have 3 and 4; and so on through the list. You 
will be tempted to call some minerals soft because they 
crumble easily between the fingers, while they may be 
very hard, like quartz-sandstone which will scratch glass. 

Luster.— For standard in luster take a piece of glass 
or a porcelain dish which is glassy,— minerals resembling 
it are called vitreous; a piece of white wax,— minerals 
resembling it are waxy; a piece of white satin or silk,— 
minerals resembling these are of silky or pearly luster. 

In examining minerals for their luster, note whether 
metallic or non-metallic. A mineral that shines, like sil- 
ver, gold, brass, copper, or steel, is non-metallic. One 
about which you are in doubt is usually termed sub-metal 
lic. Some minerals having no luster, such as chalk and 
clay, are called dull. 

Color.— While sume minerals are principally distin- 
guished by their color, others occur in various colors, as 
marble, calcite, quartz, and gypsum. When quite pure 
they are white or colorless, and if they are colored it is 
by some metal or earthy matter mixed with them. 

Transparency.— Minerals that are clear as glass are 
transparent. Those that let a little light through dimly, 
like thin china ware, are translucent; those that do not 
let any light through, are opaque; those that let a faint 
light pass only through the edges, are called semi-translu- 
cent. 

Streak or Powder.— The streak or powder of a speci- 
men shows the essential color of the mineral. Most 
minerals that are white or colorless when pure, have a 
white streak when colored. Take colored glass and grind 
to a fine powder and the powder will always be white. 

Taste or Odorn.— A few mineral salts can be distin- 
guished by their taste. Some minerals have a peculiar 
odor. All minerals containing clay have a clay odor after 
breathing upon them. The odor of some minerals is de- 
tected by breaking them with a hammer; with others it is 
noticed when heated. 

The Record.— After the pupil has made the necessary 
tests, he should record the results of his own observations 
and hand them to his teacher, or to some one more expert 
than himself. In addition the pupil should early keep a 
record of all the rocks and minerals in his neighborhood 
that he has tested. 


A NEWSPAPER LESSON. 


BY CAROLYN D. WOOD, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Provide each member of the class with a copy of the 
“Financial and Commercial Report,” cut from the daily 
paper, and an atlas or map of the world. 

What is meant by finance? What is meant by com- 
merce? Tn what respects do stocks and bonds differ? Is 
there any similarity between them? What government 
bonds are in the market? Which are quoted as being 
worth the most? Is there any difference in the prices 
quoted for the past two days? What causes this differ- 
ence in price ? 

How many railroad companies have stock in the mar- 
ket? If you wish to purchase a hundred shares of rail- 
road stock, in which company would you prefer to invest 
your money?’ Which is the poorest railroad stock in the 
market ? 

(Explain how the companies are formed, and why 
stocks are issued.) 3 | 

What express companies have stock in market? What 
other companies. besides railroad and express companies 

issue stocks ? 

What is meant by. «local market” ? What is 
in the “local market ” report ? 

- How, is flour sold? How many || kinds of flour are in 


By what measure is grain gold? ‘Hay and straw? 


in the application of these principles. 
shoald find examples, or ‘make’ ‘examples, illustrative 


What fresh vegetables are in market? What fresh 


fruits are in market? What dried fruits? How are 
they sold ? 

Which are the most important markets in the world ? 
Where are they ? 

(Have the class locate each city on the map.) 

Why are these cities good markets ? 

(Have them trace on the map the best routes of travel 
from city to city, both by land and water. ) 

What would happen to Chicago if all travel by rail 
and steamer was stopped ? 

If you owned a farm in Dakota and raised wheat, to 
which market would you prefer to send it? Why? 
How could you find out which was the best market ? 

Having shown the pupils a few of the facts that can be 
learned from that portion of the paper generally con- 
sidered uninteresting, request them each to prepare a set 
of questions, with the understanding that the class shall 
select by vote the questions they consider best, and that 
these shall be used for the next lesson. This will rouse 
their interest and stimulate them to a closer study of the 
paper. Requiriog the pupils to write original examples, 
using the names of articles and prices found in the re- 
port, proves an interesting and beneficial exercise both in 
language and arithmetic, and at the same time it awakens 
an interest in the real business of life. The story of a 
kernel of wheat, the history of a pound of butter, or 
any of the numerous topics suggested by the items in the 
report, will furnish excellent subjects for essay-writing, 
because they will present something real to the child’s 
imagination. 


GESTURE-TEACHING. 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


It is too much to expect teachers with all the claims of 
new subjects to teach all the arts of the elocutionist, but 
under the head of “general exercises” the teacher may 
and should give many ideas that may be of great service 
in after life. Both boys and girls like practice in gestic- 
ulation. 

Give a few principles with much practice. 
ample : 

1. The finger denotes. 

2. The hand describes. 

“ See that yacht (finger) sailing like a bird upon the 
wing (hand). 

“ Behold the statue,—the embodiment of the sculp- 
tor’s art and the patriot’s sentiment ! ” 

“ There ( pointing toa painting ) is the work of a mas- 
ter!” 

“ This ( pointing to a boy ) is the most mischievous boy 
in school ! 

“ He, whom you see walking yonder, is a prince among 
men!” 

“That man has seen and done more than, any other 
friend of our cause!” 

All this will be mere recreation for the children ; it will 
attract them to their school ; awaken their interest in all 
public speakers and teach them to be discriminating in 
reading. It will pay better than much of the mere object 
teaching about things which they know well already. 

Take another example. 

3. Any animal, physical, or low element has a gesture 
below the waist. 

4. Any intellectual, royal, or lofty sentiment is above 
the level of the arm. 

5. The tender, emotional is between the waist and the 
level of the arm. 

“ Look upon the dumb driven cattle and estimate them 
as so much beef.” 

“Look upon man upon the Gedee among the crea- 
tion.” 

“Look upon the child whose love and tenderness 
touches the hardest heart.” 

“ Where will you find a man so base, a woman so con- 


For ex- 


fiding, a youth so aspiring as to do this work.” 


There is opportunity for great variety of light exercises 
The children 


thereof, A teacher who has ‘Hever’ liad a general ‘school 
exercise of this kind ‘hag littlé idea how much profit 1 therg 
is in it, 
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GRANT requests with a smile. 


Nores and Queries are on page 106. 
' A JANITOR reform is Boston’s latest need. 
Tue country teachers must have better pay. 


In “ Mixed Biographies ” of last week’s issue substitute 
Throwwood for Gunlolelo. 


Do not fail to read the New York Letter. 
rarely had one more important. 


We have 


Patriotism and civics should be emphasized in the 
Washington’s Birthday Exercise. 


The Christian Register symposium occupies much 
space, but it is of sufficient importance to demand it. 


We have found no school, in many weeks, that does not 
know and frequently sing, “America,” and they sing it 
with a will. 


Noratne will be left undone by those who have charge 
of the arrangements for the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence at Washington, March 6-8, to make 
it a success. 


‘EnGvanp pays the head of the Department of National 
Education a salary of $10,000; the United States pays 
$3,000, and yet this is the great public school country of 
the world. 


Aw Inauguration Day Exercise will be a feature in 
next week’s JouRNAL. * Every school-in the land should 
celebrate on the 4th of March with an appropriate exer- 
‘cise, ‘such as will be found in our columns. 


Tue kindergartens of Paris continue from 8 o'clock in 
the morning to 6 in the afternoon in winter, and from 7 
in the morning to 7 in the afternoon in the summer, the 
children remaining all the time. They are given soup 
at 11 o'clock. If they wish anything else it is brought 
from home as luncheon. 


Tue Harvard Divinity School aids a larger proportion 
of its students than any other department of the univer- 
sity, and yet more beneficiary money in proportion to the 
amount paid out is returned by ite graduates than by 
those of any other department. 


PATRIOTIC READING. 


Every teacher in the country should have selections from 
General Carrington’s “ Patriotic Reader ” read or recited at 
the Washington birthday public exercises. No other book 
has ever been produced that in anywise compares with this 
as an exhaustive compilation of the patriotic utterances of 
all ages, and, what is much more important, its classifica- 
tion of the selections is the best inspiration to the study of 
civies that we have seen. Parts III., IV., V., and VL, 
covering 140 pages, upon “ The Patriotism of Our Found- 
ers,” “ American Independence Developed,” “ Memorials 
of Washington,” and “ Monumental Memorials Honored,” 
contain eighty of the most recitable and suggestive selec- 
tions anywhere to be found for such an occasion. We 
can but think that almost any school committee would 
provide this at once for “ supplementary reading,” or a 
desk book, if the facts were laid before them. 


THE HAVERHILL CASE. 


The parochial school excitement in Haverhill, Mass., 
has at last culminated, and the publie is more excited 
than ever over the decision. Superintendent Bartlett, in 
whom the citizens have full confidence, rendered a decis- 
ion recently that the French parochial school should not 
be approved by the school board as furnishing teaching 
“in the English language, equaling in thor- 
oughness and efficiency the teaching in the public schools 
in the same locality” [Public Statutes, chap. 47 Sec. 2], 


_ Wland the board after satisfying themselves that he was 


correct, declined to approve. Several parents were 
brought into court to test the law which specifies a fine 
of twenty dollars. 

Judge Carter, in whom all have confidence, decided in 
favor of the parents on the ground thatthe statute was 
defective because of a certain “ blanket clause ” which 
rendered the act inoperative. This is the section, includ- 
ing said clause : 

‘ Every person having under his control a child between the ages 
of 8 and 14 years, shall annually cause such child to attend for at 
least 20 weeks, some public day school in the city or town in which 
he resides, . . . and for every neglect of such duty the person of- 
fending shall forfeit to the use of the public schools of such city or town 
a sum not exceeding $20; but if the person so neglecting was not 
able by reason of poverty to send such child to school, or if such 
child has attended for a like period of time a private day school 
approved by the school committee of such city or town, . . . or if 
such child has been otherwise furnished for a like period of time with 
THE MEANS OF EDUCATION, .. . . such penalty shall not be 
incurred,’’ 

This is not an ordinary “ parochial school case,” as 
there are a number of parochial schools in the city that 
are duly approved by the committee, but this French 
school teaches only partially in English, the principal 
seems not to be a citizen of the United States, and the 
teachers in the main are said to be foreigners. The 
whole proceeding is most creditable to Superintendent 
Bartlett, and reveals a state of things in these French 
schools that ought not to be endured. There is a wide 
difference between these schools and the regular parochial 
school, and it is for the interest of all parties to have this 
issue sharply drawn and the evils remedied at once. 
Laws must be passed without “ blanket clauses” of such a 
mischievous character. 


EEE 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Publie Education Society of the City of New 
York, with J. S. Newberry, as president, Nicholas Murray 
Butler as vice-president, Kate V. Thompson as secretary 
was organized to “inform the publie mind in regard to 
the current systems of education and to suggest such im- 
provements therein as may from time to time appear 
expedient.” 

They presented at the last meeting of the School Board 
on February 6, a “ Memorial,” asserting that the sated 


system is defectivein respect to accommodations provided, 
courses and methods of instruction, and administration. 


In the year 1887 there were 55,018 pupils in the gram- 
mar schools, with 1,575 teachers ; 95,294 in primary schools, 
with 741 teachers; that is, for the 40,276 extra pupils 
in the primary schools, there were 166teachers. The pri- 
mary schools are invariably on the lowest floor, where 
there is the least light, the greatest amount of dampness, 
greatest exposure to foul, unpleasant, and unhealthy sur- 
roundings. In the grammar schools many teachers are 
provided for few pupils, and in the primary schools few 
teachers for many pupils. In the grammar schools there 
is much space for few pupils, and in the primaries little 
space for many pupils. In the lowest grade the average 
for the entire city of New York is 87 children to a 
teacher ; i.e., 27,418 children for 314 teachers ; in the 
second grade there are 58 pupils to a teacher, or 15,661 
for 269 teachers; in the next grade there are 56 toa 
teacher, or 14,756 for 262 teachers. The average age 
in the lowest grade at the close of the year was 6 years 
and 8 months; in the second grade 7 years and 11 
months ; in the next grade 8 years and 8 months. 

The School Board says that each child in the three 
lower grades shall have 5 square feet and 70 cubic feet ; 
in the next three grades 6 square feet and 80 cubic feet ; 
in the next four grades, 7 square feet and 90 cubic feet ; 
in the next four, 9 square feet and 100 cubie feet. 

In 185 primary schoolrooms in the city there is an av- 
erage attendance exceeding the seating capacity. On the 
first week of September, 3,873 primary school pupils were 
refused admission for want of accommodations. 

The “Memorial ” also calls for improvement in the 
methods of instruction. Comparing the schools with those 
of France, Prussia, Baden and other European cities, 
they claim that less progress is made in various branches 
by pupils of the same age in this than in other coun- 
tries; that reading, spelling, and composition are better 
and more effectually taught there than here ; that geom- 
etry, in so far as it involves the study of simple and 
familiar space-relations, is taught very early and with ex- 
cellent results; universal history, illustrated by biograph- 
ical sketches, follows the study of the history of the 
mother-country, and in outline, at least, is taught to chil- 
dren of the same age as those in our grammar schools ; 
geography is far better and more practically taught than 
here, unless we make an exception in favor of certain in- 
dividual teachers who have adopted the newer methods ; 
natural science is taught systematically and with continual 
reference to observation and experiment; drawing is far 
better taught than here, and is treated as a most impor- 
tant, and not as a subsidiary subject of instruction ; and, 
finally, vocal music and physical training are looked upon 
as important factors in the child’s education, and not as 
non-essentials, to be provided for, if possible, after every 
thing else has been considered. 

The committee also charges that the course of study is 
arranged for the sole benefit of those children who pursue 
it throughout; whereas, not less than 60,000 children 
annually leave the public schools before they reach the 
age of twelve years. 

They further claim that the primary school course 
should not be thus wholly subordinated to the grammar 
school course, nor the latter to anything that comes after- 
ward. Each should be complete in itself, while having a 
definite relation to the others. Each course, the primary 
as well as the grammar, should complete certain subjects, 
and so offer the children a complete course in a few sub- 
jects rather than an incomplete course in a variety of 
subjects. 

They further suggest that the duties of the board of 
education are too multifarious and dissimilar to be prop- 
erly attended to by any single body composed of ladies 
and gentlemen who do not give to them their entire time 
and attention. It is manifestly impossible for the same 
board to deal properly with the problems relating to busi- 
ness and those relating to education, and any system of 
government by committees leads to irresponsibility and 
grave abuses. 

They further recommend that there should be associ- 
ated with the board of education a council or commission, 
composed of persons more particularly skilled and experi- 
enced in educational matters, and more particularly fitted 


pa deal with them,—a suggestion worthy of careful con- 
sideration. 
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They ask for the appointment of a special commission, 
to include some members of recognized authority in mat- 
ters of education, to investigate the school system of the 
city, and offer to codperate with the school board in an 
effort to secure proper state legislation for the appoint- 
ment and guidance of such a commission. 


ALBANY IN THE VAN. 


Albany has taken the lead of all the large cities of the 
country in one of the greatest educational reforms of the 
day, having voted unanimously in favor of a permanent 
tenure of office for all teachers, salaried officers, and em- 
ployees of the school board. This has been brought about 
by the quiet but persistent action of their school superin- 
tendent, Mr. Charles W. Cole. He has, in several annual 
reports, urged upon the board the propriety of a change 
in the method of appointing teachers, and has uniformly 
recommended the abolition of the annual election and the 
substitution of a tenure during the pleasure of the board, 
preceded by a year of probationary employment. 


** All teachers, salaried officers, and employees of this board 
shall hold their positions at the pleasure of the board, subject to re- 
moval for cause only, by the affirmative vote of at least seven mem- 
bers of the board. . 

‘* Whenever a vacancy in the position of principal or assistant 
teacher is to be filled, or an additional principal or assistant is to be 
appointed, a transfer may be made by the board or the sub-com- 
mittee, or a temporary appointment for the term of one year shall 
be made; and when the appointment has been confirmed, the 
teacher thus appointed shall continue to hold office during the 
pleasure of the board, subject to removal for cause only by an 
affirmative vote of seven members of the board; but no teacher 
shall be appointed by this board unless in possession of the certifi- 
cate of this board as is provided by law. 

** All teachers in the employment of this board, at the date of the 
adoption of this regulation, that have been duly elected under the 
former rules, shall be regarded as permanently appointed, subject 
to the conditions above set forth; and all teachers that have been 
temporarily appointed for the term of three months under the 
former rules, shall be regarded as appointed for the term of one 
year from the date of their said temporary appointment. The ap- 
pointment thus made shall be for the term of one year, at the ex- 
piration of which period the name of the appointee shall be sub- 
mitted to the board for confirmation by ballot ; such confirmation 
requiring the affirmative votes of at least seven members of the 
board.”’ 

This is to apply to the superintendent as well, and also 
to the superintendent of buildings and the clerk. 

There were ten members of the board present when 
this committee reported, and nine voted for the measure, 
one not voting. 

This committee, consisting of three men, have not only 
done grand service in bringing about a unanimous result, 
but have given the reasons which actuated them in making 
the report. 


‘*The paramount consideration was the fact that it would tend 
to take the management of the schools farther away from the dis- 
turbing and sometimes maleficent influences of partisan politics. 
The basal idea of the law organizing the board is non-partisanship. 
Any step that sets the teachers, the officials, and the employees of 
the board upon a plane where extraneous influences cannot readily 
interfere with the regular and harmonious operation of the system 
in which they perform the most important functions, is necessarily 
in accord with the underlying purpose of that law. 

**There is no doubt of public sentiment on this phase of the 
matter. While a small minority may demur, the great majority of 
our fellow-citizens will rejoice in a movement that tends so decid- 
edly to remove these schools from the domain of party politics. 

‘* A permanent tenure will tend to increase the efficiency of the 
whole body of teachers by attracting into its ranks a higher order 
of talent. Persons of high culture will be drawn to enter and re- 
main in the profession, content with its moderate emoluments, when 
permanency of tenure is added as an inducement. The teachers 
will be much more likely to make teaching a life-work, and the best 
teaching can come only from those who are devoted to it as a life- 
work. 

‘*The annual election system is never applied to any body of 
public servants in this country, except the teachers. In foreign 
countries it is not applied to the teachers even. In our national 
army and navy, and among the police and fire departments of 
cities, permanent tenure and removal for cause only is the universal 
rule. Is there any sufficient reason why the same rule should not 
be applied to teachers ? 

“‘ There is a certain amount of humiliation in being subjected to 
an annual scratiny, without the opportunity of offering a word in 
self-defense, to which our worthy and self-respecting teachers should 
not be subjected. Even the loss of one or two votes is very dis- 
heartening. In some cases such treatment has seriously affected 
the usefulness, and even the health, of the sensitive and timid. An 
open criticism or censure, or a dismissal for cause, all can under- 
stand and submit to with the feeling that injustice has not been 
done. But that any improvement in the work of a teacher has 


been effected by the loss of a vote or two, or by a temporary failure 
of election, those familiar with the history of this board will not 
aver. For, somehow, even if a teacher is ‘‘dropped”’ at an annual 
election, he always manages to be re-instated in due time. Why, 
then, retain a system which does not bring about the only good re- 
sult claimed for it ? 

‘* Whatever force there may have been years ago in the argument 
that the annual election is the only hold the board has over the 
teachers, is now wholly lost in view of the change of conditions. 

“‘ Then it was qutte easy for any person of moderate attainments, 
of about the range of our highest grammar school grades, to obtain a 
teacher’s license. Now we require a high school education and a 
year of #pecial training in the teacher's daily work before we will 
grant such license. 

“‘ Then there was no superintendence; now, by the inspection of 
the superintendent and the supervising principals, the teacher's 
work is constantly overlooked, criticized, and bettered by counsel 
and direction. 

**TIn short, the board has guarded so well the portals, that there 
is no longer any reason for an annual ineffectual effort to get rid 
of the incompetent. If an incompetent person should slip through 
these defenses, the board and its officers can, as they have in several 
cases in the past, procure his peaceful departure by resignation, or 
promptly dismiss him for cause.’’ 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


THE ScHooL COMMISSIONERS TALK MORE ABOUT THE RE- 
FORM REPORT.—PRESIDENT SIMMONS SPEAKS TO 
SEND THE EXPURGATED EpDITION THROUGH.— 

THE CHANGES.—THE NEW EDUCATIONAL 
SocrETY MEMORIAL.—NEW YORK SCHOOLS 

ARE IN FOR REFORM Now. d 


[From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL. 
New York, Feb. 7, 1889. 

For the most part, yesterday’s session of the school commission- 
ers was a continuation of the sitting of the previous week on the 
first report of the special investigation and reform committee,—the 
** Committee of Eight,’’—of which Commissioner Webb is chair- 
man. An amendment to the much-criticised report of this com- 
mittee on the marking system was presented, and its adoption, 
which will probably be voted on at the next meeting, was practi- 
cally secured by President Simmons’ speech in its favor. The amend- 
ment crosses out the clause on classifying the teachers in ‘‘ maxi- 
mum ”’ and “‘ standard ’’ grades, which did not necessarily do away 
with the objectionable features of the present system. The amend- 
ment provides that all the teachers who come up to the standards 


designated in the report as of the ‘‘ maximum ’’ grade,—those who 
have reached ‘‘ excellence’’ for five successive years,—shall, on 
June 1, be designated by the Committee on Teachers, and made 
exempt from examinations and the regular visitations and super- 
vision uf the superintendent and his assistants. 

The amendment also provides that principals who have been uni- 
formly excellent for fourteen years shall be paid annual salaries of 
not less than $2,500, $1,900, and $1,750 in the male, female, and 
primary departments respectively. Several new amendments were 
presented, which will come up at the next meeting. 

Mr. Simmons said that he considered the amended report a com- 
mendable document, that its suggestions put into practice would 
reform the marking system in many desirable directions, and that 
the committee deserved the thanks of the board for the thorough 
and able manner in which they had performed their arduous task. 

The meeting was also marked by the opening up of other unsa- 
vory subjects in the cause of reform; and although no definite ac- 
tion was taken, it is probable that the cleansing spirit will pene- 
trate into the regions of the trustee and supply departments. 

The meeting was also the occasion of the public début of that 
self-appointed company pro bono publico, the school reform associ- 
ation,—or Public Education Society, as it has formally styled 
itself,—whose organization last spring was commented on in these 
columns as an event of particular interest. The society, which 
numbers about sixty men and women, under the presidency of Pro- 
fessor Newbury of Columbia, did not appear in the flesh, but in the 
substance of a very sizable document, addressed to the board a me- 
morial of no uncertain character, which was signed by a list of well- 
known names; to wit, Nicholas Murray Butler, Rev. Dr. Henry 
Y. Satterlee, John B. Pine, and Kate S. Thompson. 

The memorial shows that the society has been seeing and thinking 
a good deal all these months in which nobody has heard anything 
about it, and that now that it has lifted up its voice it is not afraid 
to be heard. It goes into a pretty broad examination and criticism 
of the schools, giving chapter and verse for all its generalities; for 
instance, citing 185 instances of overcrowding in schoolhouses. 
The memorial makes three specific charges,—On the accommoda- 
tions; on the courses and methods of instruction, and on the admin- 
istration. 1t urges the board to provide playground for the pupils, 
asa relief from the confinement of the schoolrooms, and recom- 
mends that if it is too costly to buy ground adjoining the schools, 
space be provided on the roofs, as in London. Another point 
emphasized is that at present the course of study does not attempt 
to give the best possible opportunities to children who leave school 
after the primary course, or who do not take the full course, but is 
arranged for those who do. The Times, in an editorial on the paper, 
says: ‘It has strack at the root of the evil in the whole bad sys- 
tem when it points out that it is constructed from beginning to end 
solely with reference to those who go through the entire course ; 
that is, in utter disregard of the interests and rights of two out of 
every five who are entitled to consideration.” 

‘* We heartily wish,’ says the Times, that ‘‘a copy of this me- 
morial in full could be in the hands of parents having children in 
the public schools of New York, and we trust that the Association 
will undertake to distribute it as widely as ible. We urge, 
with the greatest possible earnestness, upon of our readers the 
study of these facts. They present a problem and a duty second in 
importance to none that can engage the attention of the intelligent 
people of the city of New York.’’ 

The committee of eight, to whom the memorial was referred, 


will meet the Public ucation Society’s committee to-morrow 
| afternoon to consider the various subjects contained in the memo- 
‘rial. The influence of this document on the present effort toward 
improving our school system will be not only very interesting but 
very significant. Heven AINSLIE SMITH. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


HIS LADY LOVE. 


My love is as fair as a rose, 

And her beauty has never a thorn. 
My love is as dainty and fresh 

As the breath of a soft summer morn. 


My love is all sweetness and grace ; 
hat she’s charming all men must confess. 
She's modest, and tender, and good, 
Always ready to comfort and bless. 


My love rules my life like a queen, 
And I willingly bow to her sway. 
When I hear her light foot-fall my heart 
Beats so quickly, my breath goes away. 


My love is a marvel, in short, 
Of loveliness, open and free. 
But what is the use, after all ? 
For she cares not a copper for me. 


It makes a difference whether it is a man who owes you money 
or & pretty girl with a million or so in her own right whosays to you 
sweetly, ‘Call again.”’ 


Editors complain because everybody is always telling them how 
to run their newspapers, but why should they? They are always 
telling everybody how to run everything else. ; 


We do not know very much about the ancient Egyptians, 
haps, but the grand old Sphinx with its silent woman’s head ane 
that they were a very sarcastic people. 

** Life is what we make it,’’ says the proverb; but quite often 
the young man’s life is what some perverse but pretty maiden 
makes it. 

This is unquestionably an open winter,—open to serious objec- 
tions, that is. 

lo an argument with his wife a man is very apt to come off sec- 
ond best; but he still has the glorious privilege of slamming the 
— door when he goes down after the discussion to fix the 

urnace. 


General Greely seems to think that because he saw so much snow 
when he was up North a few years ago, other people don’t want 
any this winter. 


A floating item says: ‘‘ The Princess of Wales rarely pays more 
than six dollars for a bonnet,’’ but it’s noearthly use. The wildest 
kind of Anglomania will never make that idea fashionable in 
America, 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating,’’ but generally 
there has to be found some other means for proving the young 
wife’s first pie. 

The man who is so blue that he says he wants to die, is the first 
to get stuck in the jam at the door when somebody in the crowded 
hall shouts ‘‘ Fire! ’’ 

The life of the tired clerks in the big city stores is very hard, 
but it would be cheerless and disconsolate indeed if they couldn’t 
abuse the little cash-girls now and then. 

“* Knowledge is the foundation of eloquence,’’ said Beaconsfield ; 
and yet Beaconsfield had had wide experience in politics, and must 
have attended a great many party caucuses in his time. 

“‘ Brooklyn talks of sewing teachers in the public schools,’’ says 
an exchange. This may be a step in the line of progress, but how 
could a sewed-in teacher ever manage to get at the bad boy who is 
eating peanuts or chewing gum in the back row ? 

The truly loving wife always praises her husband’s literary efforts, 
but sometimes it gives her conscience a dreadful strain. 


THIS AND THAT. 


That day is best wherein we give 
A thought to others’ sorrows ; 
Forgetting self, we learn to live, 
And blessings born of kindly deeds, 
Make golden our to-morrows. 
—Rose Hartwick Thorpe. 

— Rose Terry Cooke is said to be so much of an invalid that she 
has been compelled to lay aside all literary work for the present. 

— Rev. Dr. Parker, of London, is making a curious experiment 
with mid-day meetings for workingmen. They bring their dinners 
and pipes, and eat and smoke while he talkstothem. Questions 
are always in order. ‘The first meeting was a great success. 

— Mrs. Emily May Roche, of London, who died in that city last 
month, was the eldest daughter of Ignatz Moscheles, and the 
‘*Emily’’ so often referred to in the Mendelssohn-Moscheles 
letters. 

— Preparations are being made for a scientific expedition which 
Princeton College will send out to Oregon, next summer, to collect 
specimens for the college museum, mostly in the line of paleontol- 
ogy. The party, under the charge of Professor Scott, will leave 
on the evening of commencement day and will return in October. 

— All children are pleased with stories relating to animals. 
Send to ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals,’’ 19 Milk street, Boston, and use 
the name of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and you can have 
that very readable paper a year gratis. It should be in every 
schoolroom in the land. 

— The 2d of February was a glad day for Miss M.S. Cooper, 
formerly of the Oswego Normal School. In her pleasant home on 
the banks of the Hudson, a number of her former pupils met to 
celebrate her birthday. For a quarter of a century she did much 
to mould the methods of the Oswego Normal School. As a teacher 
of methods she was peerless; and many teachers owe much of their 
professional preparation to her. Although Miss Cooper has with- 
drawn from the active duties of the classroom she lives in the hearts 
of the many who were fortunate enough to be her pupils and co- 
workers. During the day telegram and letter tendered congratu- 
lations and expressions of love and gratitude. From North, South, 
East, and the far West, came the oft-repeated wish, ‘‘ Many, 


many happy returns of the anniversary.’’ 


— 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TOM RASCAL, 


On reading Mrs. Preston's article, ‘‘Tom Rascal,’’ in the 
JOURNAL of the 24th inst., I seemed to hear a complaint that 
grapes did not grow when thistles were planted. Then, too, one 
district has been favored with progressive teaching; whether it 
tended to uplift, or not, that Tom Rascal is an answer. The edu- 
cational influence emanatiog from that schoolroom has established 
the father’s whim, (to take offence at the correct training of hi- 
son); induced the other children as well as their parents to accep! 
abuses, instead of ** the rights which all are privileged to enjoy”? ; 
and, above all, Tom Rascal him-elf is well on the road to ruin. 

Then, too, when this Tom Rascal is disposed of, how large a 
crop of Tom Rascals may we expect after so many years of seed- 
sowing ? We might also remember that a thistle, if allowed, re- 
prodaces abundantly. 

Perhaps, if we look for the cause, a remedy will suggest itself. 
Let every teacher conscientiously ask herself how great a part she 
will take in educating these Tom Rascals, and, I doubt not, she 
will shrink from being too careless about the seed she sows. Per- 
haps it would be a good question in ‘* Methods of Teaching.” 

Although the idea of expelling a particularly ‘‘ bad pupil’’ has 
suggested itself for a moment, a night’s rest has banished it as evil. 
and the morning hus never failed to furnish me with an expedient. 
Sometimes we aid this badners in backward pupils of fifteen or 
seventeen years, or even twelve, by putting them in classes of vers 
much younger pupils. There are cases when such a proceeding 
almost kills their self-esteem, and then recklessness is the result. 

Hard work for them and patience in the teacher sometimes ac 
complishes wonderful results, and may prove a remedy. 

Mrs. J. KITENDAUGH. 


ENGLISH ENGLISH. 


In the JouRNAL of Jan. 24, J. T. Reade writes on ‘‘ English 
English,’’ and presents this sentence as a specimen : ‘‘ The French 
north of the Channel certainly differenced itself.’’ The idea! 
The French, north or south of the Channel, or any language any- 
where, did not ‘‘difference’’ itself, because, forsooth, it could not. 
Language is merely an instrament, powerless in itself to ‘‘ differ- 
ence” itself in the slightest degree ; only the users, —makers,—have 
any power over it. 

he word difference is a noun, and will not do duty as a verb 
and make sense. ‘‘I difference, you difference, he differences ; 
lural, We difference, you difference, they difference.’’ Max 
Miiller would relegate this paradigm to the company of languages, 
or parts of languages, labelled insane and delirious.’’ A reader 
may explain, ‘‘ We know what it means.’’ Yes; and we under- 
stand what a child says when the child is beginning to talk, but we 
do not accept the prattle as a can(n)on (not even a toy pistol) of 
speech. Gro. A, STOCKWELL, 


TRY THIS AND EXPLAIN. 


Below is given a curious calculation, clipped from an exchange. 
It will prove to be correct in every trial. Can any one tell how the 
result is brought about ? 

Open a book at random and select a word within the first 10 
lines, and withia the tenth word from the end of the line. Mark 
the word. 

Double the number of the page; multiply the product by 5. 

Add2), Add the number of the line, Add 5. Multiply the 
sum by 10. 

Aid the number of the word in the line. Subtract 250, and the 
remainder will indicate in the unit colama the number of the word. 
Ia the 10 columa the number of the line, and the remaining figures 
the number of the page. 


THE COPPER KETTLE PROBLEM. 


I herewith present the followiag solution to Problem No. 2, pro- 
posed by ‘‘ Subscriber,’’ in your issue of Jan. 10. The query was 
as follows : 


There are two copper kettles of the same weight and shape; one 
is made of metal twice as thick as the other. If the one of thicker 
metal holds a gallon, what will the other hold ? 


I think there will be different auswers, according to varying 
thicknesses which may be assigned to thicker metal. Ia this solu- 
tion we will suppose the thicker metal to be one half-inch in thick- 
ness. A conical vessel would also, I think, give different results 
and require different formuls. 

Let the vessels be hemispherical. Now, as what is true of a 
hemispherical vessel holding a gallon is true of a spherical one 
holding twice the quantity, for ease of reckoning, we will con- 


sider a spherical vessel holding two gallons. with a thickness of 
copper (t) = 4 inch. The query then is, What will be one half 
the contents of the spherical vessel whose amount of copper is the 
same, but whose thickness is } of an inch. Solution: As the con- 
tents = 462 cubic inches, 4 *D* = 462, whence, D (the internal 


diameter of vessel holding two gallons) = \ LL ) = 9.591+ in. 
t == thickness of smaller vessel = } inch. 
3 = thickness of larger vessel = } inch. 
+ == bulk of copper in each vessel in cubic inches = 
+ 2t)? — D® = 159.9288+. 
Let z = conten inside of larger ww eee vessel with thickness 
of copper Then 5) — = db. 


Reducing + tx + x. Completing the square by sub- 


= the internal diameter of required 
véséel, one Half the contents of which will be the answer sought ; 


vite, Making substitutions as above indicated have 
79) 09+ enhie inches = 3.204 galloas. — Ans, — 


TWENTY ENGLISH QUEENS. 
(See JOURNAL, January 17.) 


Berengaria, wife of Richard L 
Matilda, wife of William I. 
Victoria. 
Anne. 
Matilda (or Maud). danghter of Henry I. 
. Philippa. wife of Edward IIL 
Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI. 
Mary, wife of 
I abella, wife of Edward 11. 
10 Charing Cros, from Chere Reine, the title given to Eleanor 
of Castile, wife of Edward II. d 

11. Isabella, child-wife of Richard IT. 

12. Elizabeth. 

13. Edith, wife of Henry I., changed her name to Matilda (or 
Mand). 

14. Caroline, wife of George IV. 

15. alee, wife of Ethelred the Unready and of Canute. 

16. Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I. 

17. Boadicea. 

18. Anne Boleyn. 

19. Isabella, wife of King Jobn. 

20. Elizabeth, wife of Henry VII. 


QUESTIONS IN FOREIGN BIOGRAPHY. 


Whose wife was named Xantippe ? 
Who is called The Swedish Nightingale ”’ ? 
Who is the most illustrious of Chinese philosophers ? 
. Who founded the University at Oxford ? 
. Who is called ‘‘ The Prince of Philosophers ’’ ? 
. Who is the greatest living English statesman ? 
. Who is termed the “* Father of Medicine ’’ ? : 
. Who gained the favor of Queen Elizabeth by spreading his 
cloak in the road tor her to walk on ? 

9. Who is the most illustrious of Italian sculptors ? 

10. What Italian patriot came as an exile to New York and 

worked at manufacturing soap and candles ? 

11. Who is called *‘ The Maid of Orleans ?”’ 

12. ‘To what foreigner did Congress vote $200,000 and a town- 
ship of land, ia recognition of his services during the Revolution ? 

13. Who first brought the telescope into general use ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY.* 
[See JOURNAL, January 31.) 


1. Roger Williams. 12. 

2. Robert Fulton, 13. Washington Irving. 

3. B. F. Batler. 14. Thomas Jefferson. 

4. William Penn. 15. 

5. Longfellow. 16. Abraham Lincoln. 

6. William Cullen Bryant. 17. Daniel Webster. 

7. James A. Garfield. 18. Henry Clav. 

8. Thomas A. Edison, 19. Benjamin Franklin. 

9. John G. Whittier. 20. Horace Greeley. 

10. 21. James Fennimore Cooper. 


11 Henry Stanley. 
Perkinsville, Vt. B. H. ALBEE, 


* Questions 10, 12, and 15, unanswered. 


Credit to Senior Class in Jackson(O ) High School, for answers 
to ‘‘ Questions in American History,’’ in issue of Jan. 24. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES.* 
NEW ENGLAND. 


New England hath a climate cold, 

A rugged soil, and mountains bold ; 

But yet her hills are tilled with care, 
Her villages are bright and fair. 

The church’s spire decks every scene, 
The schoolhouse every village green ; 
While busy factories ply the wheel 

And commerce speeds the adventurous keel. 
The fisherman defies the gale ; 

The bold harpooner strikes the whale ; 
The hunter roams the forest track ; 

And each his gathered spoil brings back 
To Yankee Land, his cherished home, 
Blest with his store, no more to roam. 


MIDDLE STATES, 


The Middle States for wealth renowned, 
By golden harvests yearly crowned ; 
Exbaustless mines within their breast, 
Favorites of nature stand confessed ! 
Rich in themselves, still art hath made 
The world pay tribute to their trade; 
Rivers, canals, and railroads pour : 
Into their lap a golden store, 

While various seas rich burdens bear, 

To crowd their marts with all that’s rare. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


Here in a sunny clime, mid breezes bland, 
Bright flowers unfold, and lascious fruits expand. 
No wintry blast to chill,—the magnolia blows, 
The sweet fig ripens, and the orange glows. 
Mixed with the sand or deep in mountain vein 
The heedfal miners golden ores obtain ; 
While richer stores prolific spring to birth, 
Almost unbidden, from the teeming earth. 
Cotton, tobacco, sugar, rice, repay, 
In this soft clime, the planter’s culturing sway. 
WESTERN STATES. 

If thou wouldst find a favored land, 
By nature’s chosen bounties blest, 
A fertile soil, a climate bland, 
Go seek the regions of the West. 
Here is the farmer’s paradise, 
Rieh barvests come with little care ; 

_ While spreading rivers brimming rise, 

_ And to the marts these products bear. 
The grand Mississippi toils 
For millions o’er its valley spread, 


= These characteristics are selected from the Gepgraphigal 


And asks no share of countless spoils 
Upon its burdened bosom sped. 
Majestic stream! thou roll’st along, 
Type of the land thy waters lave, 
With bosom broad and current strong, 
Oh! who shall stay thy onward wave ? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


— How many extra sessions of Congress have been held ? State 
the cause of each. M. D. 


To “R. M.”?: Our word eandy comes from the Arabian 
Quand, meaning sugar. 


— Does a thousand dollars in subsidiary silver weigh more or less 
than the same amount in standard silver dollars, and how much ? 
Galveston, Tex. E. C. 


— To “‘ Pupil’ inquiring after the derivation of the names of 
the seasons: Spring, summer, and winter are from Anglo-Saxon; 
autumn is from the Latin. 


— Are not the Elgin Marbles a recent acquisition to the British 
Museum ? 

From what does St. Bernard, the Alpine station, take its name ? 

My chum and I disagree as to whether the Eddystone light- 
house, near Plymouth, England, was burned or destroyed by a 


storm. Who will decide it? 


Belleville, Can. LEARNER. 


— The recent queries and answers concerning Pére la Chaise, 
the fashionable cemetery of Paris, bring to mind an old account of 
the tomb of Abelard and Heloise there, and now I find myself un- 
able to recollect for what these persons were distinguished. Will 


some one give me the clue to their story ? 


Aurora, Iil. OuTRE-MER. 


— To ‘‘ A. Ladd’’: The Vatican consists of a collection of build- 
ings on one of the seven hills of Rome. It was begun by the Bishop 
of Rome in the early part of the 6th century. It is the palace and 
residence of the popes, who have successively added new buildings 
and enriched it with pictares, statues, books, and antiques. The 
library was commenced more than 1,400 years ago. G. 


— To ‘‘ Learner’? : The Universal Exhibition, first held in Paris, 
in 1798, oceupied a small cabin in the court of the palace of the 
Louvre. The list of articles hardly filled a catalogue of twenty- 
four pages, with twenty silver medals and one gold. Between that 
and the Exposition at the Champ de Mars in 1878, is a greater con- 
trast, possibly, than between Noah’s ark and the Great Eastern ; 
but the fair of next summer, on the same grounds, is expected to 
eclipse all predecessors.—[ Ep. 


— What is the origin of the marine word Starboard ? 
RESEARCH. 


The word is Teutonic. Starboard (steering board) was used in 
the early ages, as now, to designate the right hand of a ship, where 
the Viking hung his rudder by a rope, forward of the stern-post. 
This method of hanging the rudder was continued in all Teutonic 
countries down to the fourteenth centary. The first complete ves- 
sel of the kind seen in the present age was exhumed at Gokstad, in 
Norway, in 1880, and is preserved in a shed attached to the fine 
university building at Christiana. It is 67 x 16 feet, and belongs to 
the ninth century.—[ Ep. 

To “‘ Mizzen.”’: The stormy petrel, according to Buffon, obtains 
its name from the Apostle Peter, who, the Scriptures inform us, 
walked on the water. This bird, called by sailors Mother Carey's 
chicken, has the faculty of standing and running on the water 
with ease, going up or down with the foamy waves, sweeping along 
the hollow troughs of the sea as in a sheltered valley, or in calm 
weather treading the waves with jast enough motion of the wings 
to keep its feet from sinking. It is the smallest of the web-footed 
birds. So oily is its body that in the Faroe Islands a wick is 
drawn through it and it serves for a lamp. 


FACTS. 


CLASSIFICATION OF WINDS. 
{ 1. Constant.—Trade Winds. 


1. Monsoons. 4. Northers. 
; | 2. Periodical. je Sea Breezes, 5. Harmattan. 
Winds. { 3. Etesian. 6. Typhoons. 
1. Simoons, 4. Mistral. 
(3. Variable. Sirocco. 5. Bara. 
3. Pamperas. 


Monsoons are winds which blow one-half i direction 
and during the remaining half in the 

Land Breezes are winds from the land, blowing over the sea; sea 
breezes are winds from the sea, blowing over the land. 

Etesian Winds are northeast winds, experienced in some coun- 
tries on the Mediterranean ; they blow for nearly six weeks. 

The N. orthers are the cold, boisterous winds blowing over the 
plains of Mexico and Texas, from October to March, but seldom 
ey for more —_ four or five days at a time. 

armattan is found in Guinea and Senegambia, and blows 
a to March in four different intervals of about fifteen 

Typhoons are the storms Pacific 
Ocean, China Sea. Indian 

an pe en hot, parching winds from the Desert of Sahara. 

e Sirocco occurs i 
wind, which in Sicily and Italy 


The. Pamperas. are.the cold northwest_winds from Andes 
which sweep over the dry pampas of South America. . 
The Mistral is a cold northwest wind, sweeping down from the 


Monntains in central France over 


Thy Bara is cold wind from the Alpe 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the variety in the size and form o inti » 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, Af re litt indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


Citizens’ ATLAS OF AMERICAN PRoGREss, 1789—1888. 
A series of Colored Maps and Charts. By Fletcher W. Hewes. 
New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. Boston: W. B. Clarke & 
Co. Price, $200. 18%%x 14; 56 pp. 

The demand for civics teaching is bearing fruit rapidly in the 
publication of some remarkable books for school use, of which the 
most unique, complete, graphic, ‘‘ up-to-the-times’’ aid is this 
work of Mr. Hewes. ; 

The teacher of to-day must know the fundamental facts regard- 
ing the prominent issues between the leading political parties. 
The time has passed when sentimental prejudice can be tolerated 
in a teacher. In the schoolroom he mast be neither Democrat, Re- 

ublican, Labor Reformer, nor Prohibitionist, he must be simply a 

istorian of issues that have been embodied in parties. The per- 
sonality that distinguishes party politics in campaigns should find 
no place in the schoolroom. 

Every campaign has had some issues, real or fancied, independ- 
ent of personality, and the record of these issues must be well 
known by the teacher, whether he uses them or not. There are no 
newspapers in the country that are not partisan, those who declare 
themselves non-partisan become the most bitterly partisan; and 
the teacher cannot trust himself to secure his information upon 
issues from the press, nor yet from books written to give the record 
of any single measure through a series of years. He should have 
for frequent reference just such a cold-blooded, illustrative view of 
the political issues from 1789 to 1888. ? 

The first (double-page) chart presents the pelitical history of the 
supremacy of parties, together with the increase of the popular vote ; 
the next four present in brilliant colors and with varied designs the 
political condition of the country in each presidential election ; the 
sixth (double page) presents in color the popular vote of the United 
States in 1880 by counties, each county literally being represented 
not only as to the party which carried the county, but indicating 
the size of the majority; the seventh, a double page, presents in 
the same way the election of 1834; the eight (double page) presents 
the ratio of foreign population to the total population of every 
county in the United States, so that at a single glance one can appreci- 
ate the foreign light and shade of any county in the country; the 
ninth does the same with the Germans; the tenth pregents the ratio 
of the Irish in the same way; the eleventh that of the English and 
Welsh ; the twelfth, of the British Americans; the thirteenth is 
illustrative of the importations, revenue, and tariff, classifying the 
various industries affected ; the fourteenth presents 16 minor charts 
in tariff study for the last thirteen years; the fifteenth (double- 
page) is a graphic color presentatjon by counties of the wool prod- 
uct; the sixteenth (double sont presents in the same way, by 
counties, manufac;ures. 


Tue History or tHe Unirep Strares anp 
1Ts PEOPLE, FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, By Edward Eggleston. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 398 pp., 9 x 64. 

This work, which combines beauty and utility, is published in 
two forms. First, a school edition with questions, blackboard illus- 
trations, geographical studies, and other apparatus for the use of 
teachers. Second, an edition in which the questions, etc., are 
omitted and the text enlarged, with additional illustrations and a 
few other changes to fit it for distinctively household use. 

Not boys and girls alone, but young people who have yet to make 
themselves familiar with the more important features of their 
country’s history, and the older who desire to review the great 
chain of events which constitute the United States a prosperous and 
powerful republic, have here a book the most complete that it would 
seem possible to prepare. The author, while making his state- 
ments clear and explicit, has interspersed them with picturesque 
details and anecdotes such as lend the charm of a human and per- 
sonal interest to his broader facts. Written thus with animation, 
sympathy, and a jadicious mingling of imagination, Mr. Eggleston’s 
history is likely to reverse the opinions of students who find this 
branch irksome, and consequently give better furnished minds to 
our coming men and women. 

The liberality with which the publishers have availed themselves 
of so many of the resources of the modern art of illustration, 
enhances the value of the work and is one of its great attractions. 
Many of these designs are founded on rare prints or taken from 
ancient drawings not before engraved. Illustrations of costame, 
armor, inventions, implements, sea and river craft, vehicles, and 
of manners generally, afford a body of knowledge regarding civil- 
ization. The maps possess peculiar features of a kind that will 
be generally commended, 


A Manvuat or THE VERTEBRATE ANIMALS OF THE 
NORTHERN UNITED STATES. Including the District North 
and East of the Ozark Mountains, South of the Laurentian 
Hills, North of the Southern Boundary of Virginia, and East of 
the Missouri River, inclusive of Marine Species. By David 
Starr Jordan. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 375 pp., 8x5. 
Price, $2.50. 

This revised and enlarged edition of a standard work on this 
subject is most welcome, The author occupies the same position in 
this field that Gray and Wood do among the manuals of Botany. 
He is reliable, which is the first great requisite. The work is ex- 
haustive, which is indispensable; and the arrangement is as ana- 
lytical as that of the two manuals of botany to which we have re- 
ferred. The author has the ‘‘ genius of availability,’’ in that he 
has placed the knowledge of all the masters of the art of origi 
research in this subject at the command of all students. 

The tendency heretofore has been for one author to produce an 
exhaustive manual on insects, another on birds, another on fishes, 
which has made it not only expensive, but inconvenient for the 
general student of vertebrate life. This author has combined not 
only these bat all classes of vertebrates; and it is our impression 
that there has been no work, for half a century at least, that treats 
so systematically this entire field. ; 

This revision has done much to simplify and ‘‘ naturalize’’ the 
analytical keys to the families, genera, and species. They bring 
the student into direct contact with the fundamental principles of 
classification. Ia some cases the student is much aided by abbre- 
viated processes, which, if not entirely natural, are none the 
helpfal for the intricacies of the zodlogical system, making it de- 
sirable at times for one to have a ‘‘ short cut” to a desired haven. 
There are 1145 species in 607 genera,—not quite two to one 
err ge 203 families, in 54 orders, in 7 classes of trae verte- 

tes, 

Valuable as the book is asa mandal, indispensable as it is as a, 

‘standard, it has perhaps its greatest fascination in its vitality. 

‘Thete is nothing skeleton-like imvits analysis. It is a study from 

life through the clagses which are tersely into the, 

orders, each of which seemg to stand before one with au individu 


ality; into the families, with which one seems to be acquainted ; 
into the genera, that have a familiar look; and finally into the 
species, each of which bas a pen portrait. While the technique 
is preserved, the Latin technical names are presented in appreciable 
English. All in ell, it is a strong, Sevaheniie serviceable specialty. 


ExeERcisxs ror WasHineton’s Birtapay. Compiled 
by Warren Winthrop. Boston: New England Publishing Co. 
54 pp., 734x434. Price, 25 cents. 

hese seventeen exercises and selections, appropriate for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, include that mest popular exercise upon ‘‘ The 

Continental Congress,’’ which appeared in the JoURNAL OF Epv- 

CATION in 1887, This exercise has been called for in large num- 

bers each year, exhausting the large edition issued in anticipation 

of such call. It is an imaginary session during the debate preceding 
the adoption of the Declaration of Independence. It has been 
used in a large number of schools with admirable effect. The 
writers of the various exercises here collected are Lizzie M. Had- 
ley, C. B. Percival, O. O. Owen, Mrs. A. G. Lewis, L. Gertrude 

Howes, Annie I. Lewis, C. M. Barrows, and others. 

The Daughters of the Regiment Drill, with illustrations, is of it- 
self of permanent value, as there are repeated occasions for the school 
to promenade at sociables when a little science dignifies an occasion 
that would otherwise be liable to be stupid. 

Liberty’s Call is worthy any public occasion, and would interest 
an audience as well as profit the school. There is more and more 
eall for exercises of character and variety, and this is all that can 
be desired by those most ambitious for such variety. 

Pilgrim Play is equally meritorious in this regard. It was origin- 
ally prepared for the Everett School, Boston, where it attracted 
much attention. The Historical Exercise presents the leading facts 
and incidents which Jed up to and through the revolutionary period, 
and Washington’s Life outlines the life of the Father of his Coun- 
try from birth to death. 

Our Union is of great value and permanent interest, presenting, 
as it does, a characteristic speech by each of the original states. 
Miss Hadley’s exercise with a mother and children is one of the 
best productions of an author who is in the habit of doing good 
work. There is nowhere to be found in a compilation so many ex- 
ercises for the occasion as are here furnished. 

THe History or tHe Roman Repusuic. Abridged 
from the History of Professor Mommsen. By C. Bryans, Assist- 
tant Master in Dalwich College, and F. J. R. Hendy, Assistant 
Master in Fettes College. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
542 pp., 74 x5. Price. $1.35. 

While the merits of Professor Mommsen’s history have long 
been established, its formidable size has made others besides the 
more youthful students shrink from attempting it, and few, if any, 
whose duty it is to teach this branch will deny that an abridgment 
meets a long-felt want. Of course, among those who have con- 
quered the difficulty and become thoroughly versed in the history 
of the ancient republic, there may be some who will complain of 
the narrow scope of this compared with the greater work. There 
is small danger that the well of wisdom and imagination from 
which the present draught is drawn will be neglected; it is far 
more reasonable to suppose that in every case possible the abridged 
will invite to the unabridged, advancing the student by a way to 
him much less arduous. 

As is easily seen, the author’s object has been to t salient 
points clearly. Boys will not have occasion to tura from his pares 
in resentment of the attempt to write down to their level. The 
arrangement is in periods,—viz. : First, anterior to the Monarchy ; 
second, from the abolition of the Monarchy to the union of Italy; 
third, from the union to the subjagation of Carthage and the 
Greek states; fourth, during the Revolution; fifth, establishment 
of the Military Monarchy. An essay on the sources of Roman 
history forms a valuable introduction. There isan index which, 
though not voluminous, is adequate. 


or CuemicaAL THeory. By Laura Bradstreet 
White. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, & Co. 31 pp., 8x5. 
Price, 25 cts. 

Last summer we wrote at length of the chemistry work of Miss 
White in the Girls’ High School, Boston, and had many inquiries 
regarding her method. We are pleased, therefore, to see in pam- 
phlet form, at a merely nominal price, the outline of chemical theory 
which she teaches. In thirty-one pages she presents all that is 
essential, and the cream of all the methods, in a method distinct- 
ively her own. There will hereafter be no excuse for teaching 
chemical facts merely as so many experiments, interesting and use- 
ful to be sure, but lying around loose. From the simplest experi- 
ments and easily observed facts she leads up and out, with micro- 
scopic minuteness and telescopic range, to a complete view of chem- 
ical theory. The following sample will show how she unfolds be- 
fore the eyes of her class the analysis of a compound : 
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Empirical Formule. 


anv Torriz. The Story of an Old-Fashioned 
Pair. By Evelyn Everett-Green, author of “ Fighting the Good 
Fight,’’ ete. 

At THe How.iks, ok StayinG with Auntir. By E, 
Tabor Stephenson, author of “‘ When I was a Little Girl,’’ ete. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

Two extremely pretty javeniles, by acceptable writers, sold at 
$1.00 and 60 cents respectively. The first is a story of ‘‘ Clover”’ 
and ‘‘ Rose,’’ and the native sweetness of these little maids makes 
their names the most appropriate that could be,—and of their 
cousins and their aunts,—and from the oldest to the youngest all do 
something to make others happy.j A little of the spirit of the last- 
named volume may be gathered from its dedication, ‘‘ To my ehild- 
friend, ‘ Judy,’ who loves all gentle life.’ This is a story of a 


little London girl who goes into the country and becomes interested | - 


in flowers and birds, squirrels, sheep, and other’ natives of grove 


less }and field. Young readers will share ‘‘Spinnie’s’’ happiness in 


learning. — Both books are illustrated. 


Frere Narurau History Reaver. By the Rev. J. W. 
Wood, M.A., author of ‘‘ Homes Without Hands,”’ete. With nu- 
merous illustrations, Boston: School Supply Company. 281 

Children aré readily interested iu animal life, No. better incen- 
tive to learning te read can be devised than a book by which they 


extend their acquaintance, beyond the domestic creatures that 
have ettragted them’ from infancy to curious specimens found 


all over the world, that creep, or swim, or fly. If it shall be ob- 
jected that the author bestows too much attention and respect on 
snakes,—eight species being described, and the harmless recom- 
mended for pets,—we have to recollect that we used to receive the 
same teaching from the lips of Professor Agassiz, who called noth- 
ing common or unclean. A few of the more difficult words from 
the reading lessons are attached to each for practice in spelling. 
The print is perfect, and the cuts are remarkably good. 


Hasits AND Manners. By Mrs. M. F. Armstrong. 

Hampton, Va.: Normal School Press. 204 pp., 8x 5}+ 

Mrs. Armstrong’s work at Hampton has given her distinction as 
a philanthropist, and there is no better field for philanthropy than 
that which she has entered in aiding teachers in fixing the habits 
and improving the manners of the world through the school. The 
author well says that it is not enough to adopt the manners of any 
individual asa standard, for even the most careful are liable to 
lapses, and it is always the general law that ehould be regarded 
rather than the special instance. She further says, that picking 
flaws in other people’s manners does not help to mend our own, 
and that now and always, here and everywhere, it is only a gentle 
soul which can give us the best part of gentle breeding. While 
there are many things in the book that at first thought might not 
find a place in the schoolroom, there are few things that ought not 
to be there. Although not written primarily for the school, it is 
very suggestive and helpful to teachers. 


PROGRESSIVE Keeping House Without 
Knowing How, and Knowing How to Keep House Well. By Cath- 
erine Owen. Bostonand New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Miss Owen may have taken for her model, Every Man His Own 

Lawyer. The author of that book evidently considered it good for 
men of all classes to know a little law. This anthor proceeds, on 
the same principle, to diffuse a knowledge of housekeeping among 
women in general, so that they may be prepared for emergencies. 
She is right. A woman can hardly be so placed that familiarity 
with household concerns will not be of use, directly or indirectly. 
** Gentle breadwinners’’ were never so numerous as now. Not all 
may be mistresses of homes; but each one contributing to the sup- 
port of a home will find her nickels turn to dimes and her dimes to 
quarters through skilled management. ‘‘ Keep house in order to 
live comfortably,’’ says Miss Owen, and her lessons in daily living 
are fo ag ogee | the most promotive of comfort and health of 
any before the public. 


NELLIE O’NEIL; or, Our Summer Time. By Agnes C. 
Waitland. 

Vera’s Trust. By Evelyn Everett-Green, Author of ‘‘ Fight- 
ing the Good Fight,’’ ete. London and New York: Thos. Nel- 
son & Sons. 300 pp. each, 7} x5}. Price, $1.00 and $1.25. 
Two worthy stories for young people, issued in attractive style. 
Nellie’s summer time was more than a butterfly’s; she lived like a 
creature of sense, who is preparing for other seasons. Her experi- 
ences are of a nature to impart information to readers, and leave a 
good impression. Vera's Trust is written with a still more appar- 
ent purpose, though the moral is nowhere obtrusive. Vera is the 
eldest of a motherless family, who fills her responsible station with 
a heart full of love, an earnest mind, and active hands. There are 
some particularly exciting and pathetic pages, where Donald and 
Madge venture out in a boat and drift away to sea, but at last are 
picked up like wrecked sailors. 


PincHEerRTON Farm. The Story of Maurice Hamilton. 
By the author of ‘‘ Young Ishmael Conway.”’ 

LioneL Harcourt, THE Erontan ; or, Like Other Fel- 
lows. By G. E. Wyatt. London: Th Nelson & Sons, 
360 and 320 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25 each. 

Two books prepared for English lads, which have come over 
without being at all ‘‘damaged by sea water,’’ and will be read 
with equal avidity by American youth. Indeed, some of the 
rather severe experiences through which Maurice struggled up to real 
manhood were had in this coyntry. In regard to Lionel, the Eton 
student, all young men of his class who read his story will find it 
enough like their own and that of ‘‘ the other fellows ’’ to be highly 
entertaining. ‘The book has a nobler purpose, however, and will 
make its moral influence felt. Both volumes are illustrated. 


Laupgs Domint. A Selection of Spiritual Songs, An- 
cient and Modern, Edited by Charles Seymour Robinson. New 
York: The Century Company. 356 pp.,6x8. Price, 35 cents, 

. in quantities. 

Dr. Robinson’s Spiritual Songs for the Sunday School, which was 
brought out by the same publishers in 1881, had a sale of about 
200,000 copies, and has done much to elevate the tone of this de- 
partment of service. Singing is naturally a delight to the young; 
they will sing as they will eat, without discrimination ; but it makes 
an immense difference whether they perform rollicking nonsense or 
Laudes Domini,—the praises of the Lord Jesus Christ. This work 
has been prepared in response to a demand for one which should 
contain more of the hymns and tunes used in the church service, as 
well as several more recent productions which have proved of per- 
manent worth. It contains pieces new and old, melodic and har- 
monic, artistic and plain, and will be found adapted to the present 
needs of all Sunday schools. 


Tue Howe Brrrupay Book. Selections 
from her Works, arranged and edited by her daughter, Laura E. 
Richards. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 292 pp., 7} x4}. Price, 
$1.00. 

The writings of the author of ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public’ are so well known as to render a review of the contents of 
this beautiful volume quite superfluous. Mrs. Howe has had a 
varied experience, and has enjoyed a favored place in society at 
home and abroad. Blessed with taste and culture, and inheriting 
literary gifts, she has expressed herself, in poetry and prose, when 
moved to it, rather than in any systematic attempt at authorship. 
occasional pieces, treating of art, reform, benevolent work, 
distinguished people, etc., form the text of the birthday book, with 
frontiapiece portrait, in very attractive and appropriate binding. 


BOOKS: RECEIVED. 


Tom Brown at Rugby (Classics for Children); by Thomas Hughes; 
edited by Clara Weaver Robinson; price, 60 cts. ston: Ginn & Co. 
The Reading Club and Handy Speaker (No 19) ; edited by George M. 
Baker; price, 15 ¢ents. Boston: Lee & 
o Hol , Living; by Jeremy Taylor,.D.D.; price, 10 cents. New York: 

asse 0. 

International Law; by Henry Sumner Maine; price, $2.75. New 
Yorky Henry Holt & Boston: Carl Schoenhot. 
awd by Ethel E. Ellis; price, $2.00. New York: 
ogmans, Green. 
Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian (Vol. [1) ; edited by E. T. Bartlett, 
D.D., and John P. Peters, Ph.D.; price, $1.50. —- Outlines of a New 


J. Donnell; price, $1.00. —— The Story of Mexico; .by 
Susan Hale; $1.60, New York ; 


; G, P. Pntpam’s Sons. 
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BOSTON LETTER. 


Here are a few choice extracts, culled at random from some of 
the papers written by pupils in a first class in Boston. The extracts 
show a crude and imperfect assimilation of the information given 
out by the teacher. They are worthy a moment’s study, if for no 
other reason than to learn what distorted shapes half-learned facts 
take in children’s minds. The answers were all made in good 
faith in an examination in geography given by the supervisors, and 
were not questions eprang upon the class by an outsider. 

The trade winds inhabit Africa. 

The chief objects of interest in Boston are commerce, manufac- 
tures, fishing, mining, lambering. and education. Ina the public 
garden is an equestrial statue of Washington. 

Revolution of the earth around the sun causes the eclipses of the 
sun, which are twice a year,—March 20, September 23,—while it is 
crossing the celestial equator. 

There are a few pyramids that can be seen, and at some time 
they were covered entirely with sand, but it is coming off by de- 
grees. 

There are some winds called the calms; merchants want to have 
their ships avoid these calms, as it is possible, because it takes a 
long time to get out of one if you get in it. 

One motion of the earth is the tarning of the earth’s axis around 
the sun every day and night. 

The form of government in Rassia isa Zeardom. The form of 
government of United States is that of a President. 

m4 Hall is of great interest, for it is there people find out so 
muc 


* * 

Annie E. Hills, of the Gaston School, has been elected as teacher 
in the William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, at a salary of 
twelve hundred dollars. Miss Hill’s career illustrates as well as any I 
have known the possibilities of the day. Her early home was at Pel- 
ham, N. H., where her energy and wcholarly aspirations attracted the 
attention of those leaders who enjoy seeing promising children de- 
velop into noble manhood and womanhood ; and through the inspira- 
tion and encouragement of the village pastor’s wife, who had been 
one of Massachusetts characteristically strong teachers, she attended 
the Bradford Academy, graduating as an enthusiastic, aspiring, 
scholarly young woman. About four years ago she began teaching 
in Brookline, and soon after came into Boston. She not only made 
herself felt in the intellectual and moral life of her class, but 
through the entire building. She took a large class of young men 
in one of the Jargest Sanday schools of that part of the city, and 
her ivfluence iv the entire school was remarkab'e; she became a 
leader in the S.ciety of Christian Eadeavor, and made an address 
at the famous Saratoga Convention of 1887 that gave her wide 
reputation; she has been the most popular spsaker at the conven- 
tions, associations, and reunious of these societies in Bostun and 
vicinity; she has delivered several edacational addresses that have 
given her high professional rank. lLlere is a young woman who 
has had an important position in a school that makes large de- 
mands upon the teachers, and she has done her class-work excep- 
tionally well, has done much especial work for the character im- 
provement of the pupils, and al) this outside, but important, educa. 
tional work. In her reward all her friends will rejuice. 

* * * 

Wellesley had one of her most attractive receptions on Monday 
of last week, with Lucy Larcom as one of the most distinguished 
of the guests. School men and women were abundant, Providence 
being specially well represented, becanse it was vacation time 
there. ——The Boston alumai of Brown University meet at Young’s 
to-morrow (Friday) evening. ——The Califoraia excursionists meet 
at the Vendume to-morrow night also. ——The New England Press 
Club bad its annual dinner last Tuesday, and it was, as usual, an 
enjoyable affair. 

* * 

Samuel B. Capen, of the Boston School Committee; Rev. Dr. A. 
H. Plumb, of Boston; Dr. Larkin Danton, of the Boston Normal 
School, and James S. Barrell, of Cambridge, are the speakers at 
the next meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club. 

* * 

The Chauncy Hall School held its mid-winter festival in Music 

Hall last week. The hall was filled with an appreciative audience. 


fficials in the 
I. N. Carlet f Bradford, are among the leading official ‘Ge 
Troment Temple Saturday Afternoon Bible Class Aqssiation 
Benj. H. Sanborn is chairman of the nominating committee . 
Congregational Club of Boston, and Alonzo Meserve, of the Bow- 
dvin School, is upon the same committee. 
* * * 


At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts School Suffrage 


Association the following resolutions were adopted : 4 ; 
Whereas, Since the last annnal meeting this Associa’ tien bas os . 
fered an incomparable loss in the death of its president, Miss May, 
and whereas it desires at this o~ » put upon record its apprecia- 
jun of what that Joss implies, therefore, 2 
That thie Association will never cease to prize 
rare qualities which Miss Mav brought to the service of school sa 
frage ; her swift recognition of the value of moral and educational 
ideas; her power of organization ; her persistency and fidelity,— 
together with many other attributes of character which birth and 
i had bestowed upon her. , 
ye es That in the fature, as in the past, we, as an Associa- 
tion, must feel the spur of Miss May’s example when we remember 
the courage and devotion of her work among us, — wherein, as 
speaker, writer, and presiding officer, she gave freely of all her 
powers for the sake of the cause in which she so deeply and so gen- 
erously believed. 

Resolved, That the traest way in which we can cherish and honor 
her memory is by maintaining the high ground of convictions such 
as hers, and by endeavoring in public trasts, asin personal integrity. 
to make our behavior match our beliefs,—thus helping to bring the 
day of the fulfillment of ideals. 

* * 

Members of the Appalachian Mountain Club enjoyed a delight- 
ful annual reception at the Vendome on the evening of the 8th. 
more than two hundred being present. From 7.30 to 8 o'clock 
Hon. Robert C. Pitman, the president of the Club, assisted by 
ladies, received members and friends in the state suite. After the 
reception were short addresses by President Pitman, Dr. E. E. 
Hale, and Headmaster Collar, of the Roxbury Latin Sehool, fol- 
lowed by a collation. The Club now has a membership of 750. 

* 

The New England Woman’s Club gave Miss Catherine Simonds 
a complimentary reception Saturday afternoon, in recognition of 
her services of fifty years as teacher in the public schools. Among 
those present were Mrs. Jalia Ward Howe, Gen. John Eaton, presi 
dent of Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Prof. Charles Shackford, Professor Carruth of Kan- 
sas, Miss Pingree, and Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

WARREN WINTHROP. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tue Lock HAVEN NoRMAL SCHOOL DESTROYED BY FIRE. 
—SpeciAL Normat Work.—County — 
SUMMER SCHOOLS AND OTHER ITEMS. 

The burning of the Lock Haven Normal School was a misfor- 
tune not only to the town but to the district in general. It was in 
a flourishing condition, over two hundred pupils having been in at- 
tendance at the time of the fire. The training department, under 
the excellent management of Miss H. E. Brooks, had given the 
school more than local fame. The fire is supposed to have origiv- 
ated from the ignition of a barrel of coal-oil by hot ashes, The 
loss will exceed $150,000, while the insurance is scarcely more than 
a third of that amount. Many of the lady pupils lost their cloth- 
ing, and all the books, clothing, and other valuables of Prof. W. 
P. Dick and Miss H. E. Brooks were destroyed. Until other ar- 
rangements can be made, the Montour House, a large hotel building, 
will be used for school purposes. 

The normal schools of Pennsylvania were never in better condi- 
tion that to-day, and at no time have they been better attended. 
At the conference of the industrial educational commission and the 
normal school principals, held recently at Harrisburg, it was de- 


It was an *‘immense’’ program, occupying more than three fall | 
hours, and the conditions upon which the tickets were accepted 
were such that the audience was not disturbed by the coming and 
going of people during the recitals. There were twenty-six num- 
bers. Many of there included a large number of pupils. ‘‘ How 
Jobnny Caught a Mouse” was recited by eighteen little children. 
A selection trom Shakespeare was rendered by twenty-eight pupils. 
A selection from /Jurper's Young People was rendered by thirteen 
children; a selection from the New York Independent by thirty- 
three pupils. There were seven gold medals, seven silver medals, 
and several book prizes awarded to pupils who had attained special 
eminence in scholarship, advancement, military drill, good con- 
duct, ete. —— Miss Sosan Nickerson, who has been a teacher in this 
school for forty-eight years, was present for the last time as a 
teacher at this (lst annual exhibition. She had taught for several 
years previous to entering this school. She is now 74 years of age 

and retires to private life with the well wishes of ber pupils, among 
whom - aga Norse of the prominent men of the city. She 
was cordially remem in many ways, and a testimonial i 

to be 1aised by her pupils. 

* * * 

Mr. Harwood, principal of the Newton Center Grammar School, 
succeeds Granville B. Putnam, of the Franklin School, Boston, as 
president of the Newton Congregational Club.——Charles W. Hill, 
of the Martin School, Boston; J. Willard Brown, of Emerson 
School, East Boston; Gordon A. Southworth, of the Prescott 
School, Somerville; David S. Farnham. master of a Brookline 
grammar school; Mr, Harwood, of the Newton Center Guianae 
School ; Benjamin H. Sanborn, of Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, and 


cided to make provision for instruction in manual training in these 
schools. Another feature that has contributed toward the popu- 
larity of the normal schools is the special work in methods. Dr. 
Theo. B. Noss, of California, who planned the excellent course of 
lectures in pedagogics last spring by Dr. Brooks and Miss Patridge, 
has arranged an equally attractive course for this spring term, to 
be given by Col. Francis W. Parker, Dr. Edward Brooks, Dr, Z. 
X. Snyder, and Supt. George J. Lucky. 

The couaty institutes were never better conducted than the past 
year. Sixty-seven of these meetings were held and were attended 
by over 20,000 teachers. Schuylkill County, always foremost in 
enthusiasm and strength of program, erjoyed the instruction of 
Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, Dr. N. ©. Schaeffer, Prof. D. R. Augs- 
barg, Prof. J. W. Redway, Misses Lelia E. Patridge, Mary A. 
Spear, and Mathilde H. Coffin. 

In Columbia County, Superintendent Grimes was unusually dis- 
criminative and had an excellent institute, with Profs, A. E. Frye 
Silas S. Neff, William Noetling, Charles H. Albert, and George E. 
Wilbur, Doctors Waller, Higbee, and Corss, as instructors. , 

Luzerne County, with an enrollment approaching seven hundred, 
never listened to better educational lectures than those delivered by 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Batler, Dr. A. E. Winship, Prof. Theodore 


State Superintendent Higbee and Deputy State Superintendent 
tend 
Houck addressed more than two thirds of the institutes held, rm 


fea tendents Coughlin, Jones, and McNeal gave good instruction 


in the counties so fortunate as to secure theirservices. Prof. Alex. 
E. Frye, Miss Lelia E. Patridge, and Prof. Silas S. Neff, addressed 
more than a dozen institutes each, and were enthusiastically re- 
ceived wherever they spoke. Dr. Z. X. Snyder was in demand, 
but could spare bat one week from his school daties. Dr, A. R. 
Horn and Dr. Albert N. Raub did effective work in some of the. 
middle and southern counties of the state. 

Chester County teachers never were more grateful to Superin- 
tendent Walton than for the superior institate which he gave them 
this year. De, L. L. Sprague and Prof. E I. Wolfe, of Wyo- 
ming Seminary, gave good talks before institutes in several of the 
eastern counties, The western counties,—Crawford, Erie, Indiana, 
Butler, Westmoreland, Washington, Clearfield, and Hantingdon,— 
vied with the counties of the east, in the strength of their institutes, 

Sapts. T. A. Snyder, M. J. Brecht, H. C. Brenneman, A. G. C. 
Smith, and W. H. Slotter, held institutes of which their respective 
counties are justly proud. Principals Lyte, Noss, Waller, Philips, 
Schaeffer, Thomas, E!don, Darling, Cooper, McCreary, and Davis, 
and the professors in their normal schools, were efficient workers 
in a large number of the institutes. : 

The Pennsylvania Sammer School of Methods will hold its an- 

nual sessions at Altoona and Norristown daring July and August. 
There will be two courses of instruction, — a general course, in 
which the theory of teaching will be given in the form of lectures 
apon psychology, pedagogics, and methods; and the practice will 
be shown by means of lessons given to classes of children in the 
grammar grades, while the primary work will be illastrated by a 
model school. The special course will consist of lessons in techni- 
cal training, gymnastics, modeling in clay, illustrative drawing, 
moulding in sand, aod water-color painting. The faculty of in- 
structors will include Miss Lelia E Patridge, the president; Wiil 
3. Monroe, the secretary and treasurer; De. Thomas M. Balliet, of 
Springfield, Mass.; Dr. Z. X. Snyder, of Reading, Pa.; Miss 
Georgia M. Glines, of Quincy, Mass.; and Miss Loise May Fos- 
kette, of Chicago, Ill——The vacancy in the superintendency of 
schools at Bethlehem was filled by the election of Thomas Farqu- 
har, of Ashley.——The proceedings of the Chester County Lusti- 
tate have been published in neat pamphlet form.——Besides a 
large amount of institute work in Peonsylvania, Miss Patridge has 
lectured before teachers’ institutes in Ohio, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware the past season. ——The training department of the Califoroia 
Normal School is exceptionally strong. Mrs. Mary Noss, as prio- 
cipal, is doing distinguished work.-~—Dr. Albert N. Raub, late 
president of a Pennsylvania normal school, is president of the State 
Hoard of Education of Delaware ——The teachers of Lancaster 
and Coatsville recently spent some time in observing the work of 
the Reading schools. ——The Pennsylvanians who did institute 
work in New Jersey the past season are Hon. Henry Honck, Dr. 
Edward Brooks, Dr. George Morris Philips, Dr. Albert N. Raub, 
Miss Lelia E. Patridge, Dr. A. R Horn, and Will S. Monroe —— 
(be next meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Altoona, July 9, 10, and 11.——Dr. George E Reed, of New 
Haven, Conn., has been chosen president of Dickinson College, 
and Bishop John F. Hurst, lectarer of church history and general 
literature in the same institution. WILL S. MoNnkoE. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 


Lafayette is to lose Prof. Langdon S. Thompson, for many years 
with Purdue University. Jersey City, N. J., has engaged him at 
a salary of $2,000, to superintend the industrial drawing in her 
public schools. 

MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

Graded Schools of Special and Independent Districts.—whole 
oumber of special districts, 20; whole number of independent dis- 
tricts, 95; average number of months of school, 9; number of 
teachers emploved—males 179, females 1,458; average annual sal- 
aries—males $810, females $371; number of teachers who have 
held their positions three years or more—males 62, females 652; 
number of teachers who have held their positions two years—males 
41, females 278; number of teachers who have held their positions 
one year—males 29, females 263; enrollment, 74.5123 average at- 
tendance, 51,916; number of new schoolbouses built, 20; value of 
all schoolhouses and sites, $4,206,221; number of normal gr«du- 
ates employed, 430; number employed who have attended a normal 
school, but are not graduates, 218; amount expended for libraries 
during the year, $7.27; whole number of volumes, 36,820; value 
of all libraries, $34,767. 


MICHIGAN, 


The Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club will hold its ninth annnal 
meeting at Ann Arbor, Feb, 23. The program is as follows: ‘‘ The 
Library and the School,’”’ Supt. David Howell, Lansing; discus- 
sion. Principal F. T. Wright, Jackson. ‘* Examinations,’’ Supt. 
H. M. Slauson, Coldwater; discussion, Supt. E. M. Russell, Battle 
Creek. ‘* The Inductive Method of Teaching Cicero,” Prof. 
Lewis Stewart, Alma College ; discussion, Principal F. M. Wixom, 
Saginaw. “* Astronomy in the Graded School,’’ Prof. A. E. 
Haynes, Hillsdale College; discussion, W. W. Campbell, State 
University. 


NEW JERSEY. 


P At a recent informal gathering of the public school principals of 
Jersey City, ways and means were discussed whereby the instruction 
in industrial drawing might be made more effective than in the 
past. Prof. Langdon S, Thompson, of Lafayette, Ind., who bas 
just been called to superintend this department, has laid the ground 
for active work, and will receive the hearty support of the princi- 
eels end teachers. A local authority says: ‘* The principals are 
pleased with the new appointee, Professor Thompson, and under 

is guiding band drawing instructions of the highest order are 
oeaned. Jersey City is fortunate that a man of such eminent 
ability has been placed at the head of so important a branch of 


atudy,”’ 


FOUR IMPORTANT 
EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. 


By GEN. THOMAS J. MORG 
Principal Rhode Island State Hormat By 


A book that every teacher and educator should 


STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pu.D., Boston. 


A text-book for the use of classes in Civil 
Government. Lutroductory price, $1 50. 


Send for our new Catalogue and special Price Late of Philosophy. Lutruduetory price, $1 
and Correspondence ta invited. | SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Pubs, s 


E. G. ROBINSON, D.D LL.D 
esident of Brown Universit ~~ 
A standard work for students and readers in Moral A book that every teacher, student, and general 
50, reader of History should have. 


——~ Successo — 
«co., 4) Bromfield SL, Boston, | ise 


NEW Books. 
Principles and Practice of Morali i INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


Or, Ethical Principles Discussed and 


Applied.| By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D. D., LL. D., 


Professor of History in Brown University. 


pri ce, $2. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Center College at Danville is 65 years old. The 
alamni number 950. Among these are more than 
300 lawyers, nearly 200 ministers of the gospel, 
avd 80 physicians. It has educated 17 college 
presidents, 41 college professors, 14 representa- 
tives in Congress, 4 U. S. senators, 5 governors of 
states, 1 vice-president of the United States, 1 

astice of the U. S. Supreme Court, 24 circuit 
adges. state and national, 37 editors, ete. They 
ave 150 students and 9 professors. 
NEVADA. 
State Editor, STEPHEN S. LINGO, Hawthorne. 

Miss Gertrude Edmond, of the Decorah, Lowa, 
High School, has been elected assistant in the 
Eureka High School. 

The Stare Board of Edacation consists of State 
Superintendent Dovey, Governor Stevenson, aud 
Sarveyor-General .Jones. 

John P. Fay, late of Eureka schools, is one of 
the clerks in the state senate. 

The Virginia City schools enroll over eleven 
hundred pupils, and are in charge of twenty-one 
teachers. Under the direction of Principal John 
E. Bray these schools have attained a high stand- 
ard of ¢ffi-iency and a deserved reputation. Their 
monthly expense is nearly $2000. The senior 
class numbers twenty-three. The high school 
and the grammar schools have no forenoon recess. 

The Gold Hill schools (nine teachers) have en- 
rolled over five hundred pu,ils the first term. 
The senior class numbers nioe. The per cent. of 
attendance for the first term was 96. The cases 
of tardiness forthe term were only 65. Recently 
the pupils gave a public entertainment and dance 
which netted over one handred dollars, which 
is to be used for a school gymnasium. The 
monthly expense of these schools is about $900. 


TEXAS, 


The city schools of Dallas are forging ahead in 
material improvements, in numbers, and in the ex- 
cellence of the work they do. Dallas has spent 
seventy thousand dollars for school buildings within 
the last year. Superintendent Hand is one of the 
strongest men in the state. 

A Peabody normal will be established at Salado. 

S. J. Jones, Ph.D., professor of Greek at the 
State University last year, succeeds Charles T. 
Alexander as superintendent at Cisco. 

State Superintendent Cooper has issued a printed 
pamphlet containing an outline for institute work 
throughout the state. 

The city and county superintendents met at 
Waco in January and adopted resolutions recom- 
mending to the legislature, now in session, some 
goranic changes in the school law. Superintendent 
Cooper presided. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
Territorial Editor, B. GAULT, Tacoma. 

Olympia schools have increased one hundred per 
cent. in the membership within two years. 
building to cost $25,000 is to be erected in the 
near fature. Supt. B. W. Brintnall is winning 
royal opinions and loyal support by his able man- 
agement. 

Mss E. J. Caughey, of the Seattle High School, 
has been compelled to resign on account of ill 
health. 

The Snohomish schools number 150 pupils. The 
principal is H P. Miles, a graduate of the Leba- 
non (Vhio) Normal School. There are two assist- 
ants, Miss Fenderson and Miss IIlman. 

The Snohomish [nstitute has twenty-eight stu- 
dents, instructed by W. W. Pettit. 

The Samner Academy is located in the charm- 
ing village of Sumner, a dozen miles or so from 
Tacoma. It was founded by Rey. G. F. Whit- 
worth, and is conducted under the auspices of the 
Presbytery of Puget Sound. Unfortunately the 
building is unfinished on account of lack of funds. 
Alex. Scott is principal. 

Samner public schools are under the principal- 
ship of George W. Stafford. Miss Louisa Coats 
and Miss Vira Baker are the assistants. Eight 
grades are maintained, A tax was recently voted 
to build a $10,000 schoolhouse. 

The attorney-genera! for the territory has de- 


TEACHERS AND ScHoo.L Boarps.—If you 
cannot remember the street and number address 
of the Teachers’ Coderative Association, Chicago, 
a letter addressed simply to ‘‘ Orville Brewer, 
Chicago’”’ (not Orville Dewey), or to ‘* Teachers’ 


Bareau,’’ will always reach them. As this is the 
only Agency in the city, there is no chance of a 
letter going astray. 


Cours of Mineralogy for Young People 


(AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION COURSE), 


Snitable for Teachers, High Schools, and all who 
wish to become acquainted with the elements of 
Mineralogy. 


BOOK, COLLECTION, CORRESPONDENCE, 


(First Grade), One Dollar; postage. 25 cents. 
Address G. GUTTENBERG, 
Teacher of Natural Sciences, 
ERIE, PA. 


Teachers 


Who contemplate attending a Business College 
the coming summer should address the 


ZANESVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 


Spring Term eommences, April 1, 1889. 


cidéd that County superintendents-elect assume 
their official trusts on the first Monday of March. 
Fourteen new rooms will be added to the Ta- 


coma schools by next September to accomm 
the rapidly increasing number of pupils. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
An institute for Rockingham County will open 
at Newmarket, Feb. 13. bes 24 
The past term of the normal sehool has been the 
most successful in its history. The spring term 
opened Feb. 5. 
An institute for Merrimack County will open at 
the high school, Franklin Falls, Feb. 27, and con- 
tinue three days. 
VERMO*¥T, 
The state superintendent says that town super- 
intendents hold office until July 1, and have power 
to grant certificates up to that time. 
The Vermont Methodist Seminary has 210 
pupils this winter. 
Hon. C. P. Marsh recently gave the University 
4 Vermont one hundred rare volumes for the law 
ibrary. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From February 6, to February 12, inclusive.] 


— Parnell quite ill. 
— Great fires in Burmah. 
— Woman suffrage defeated in Dakota. 
— Editor O’ Brien is given his own clothes. 
— Heavy storm throughout Great Britain. 
— Areport that Blaine wants to annex Cuba. 
— Labor riot in Rome; nearly thirty policemen 
wounded. 
Salamineo appointed captain-general 
of Cuba. 
— Fatal boiler explosion in the insane asylum 
at Lincoln. 
— Col. Carroll D. Wright appointed Commis- 
sioner of Labor. 


— At Meran, Austria, the people take the place 


odate Madrid ; no deaths. 


of the priests who refused to officiate at a requiem 
mass for Rudolph. 
flagration and panic in a hospical at 


— Mexico has ratified an extradition treaty 
with Great Britain. 

— Proposed federal union of the Orange Free 
State and Transvaal. 

— White Caps threaten an Illinois branch of 
the Salvation Army. 

— Gentiles defeat the Mormons in the Ogden 
(Utah) city election. 

— A German line of steamers to Africa will 
probably be subsidized. 

— New York strike declared off. Many of the 
strikers without work. 

— Announcement from Paris of the discovery 
of diphtheria microbes. 

— Enrope discussing the question of succession 
to the throne of Austria. 

— It is expeated that the Oklahoma bill will be 
passed by the present Congress. 

— Mrs. Ward protest: strenuously against the 
dramatization of Robert Elsmere. 

— Probable drowning of all on board the 
steamer Glencoe, off Beachy Head, England. 

— Seventeen loggers drowned on Pine Lake, 
Fulton County, N. Y., while driving on the ice. 

— The President bas approved the bill provid- 
ing for an agricultural department in the cabinet 

— George M. Pullman proposes a new system 
of fast train service for the roads branching from 
Chicago. 

— Mr. Sewall, our consul to Samoa, recalled. 
It is now urged that England’s consul be also 
recalled. It is believed that Sewall will be re- 
appointed. 

— Hot discussion in the Canadian Parliament 
resulting from Sir John MacDonald's explanations 
regarding recent changes in the cabinet. 

— The Japanese legation at Washington to cel- 
ebrate the promulgation of the new constitution 
of Japan which is modeled on the systems of 
Eogland and Germany. 

—A riot at Ching-Kiang Foo. The foreign 
concession almost destroyed and the American 
missionary chapel burned. English and American 
men-of-war are now in the harbor. 


FOR BRAIN FAG 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. W. H. FisHer, Le Sueur, Minn., says: “I 
fiod it very serviceable in nervous debility, sexual 
weakness, brain fag, excessive use of tobacco, as a 
drink in fevers, and in some urinary troubles. It 
Cy good remedy in all cases where I have 
it. 


ARE YOU UP WITH THE TIMES? Handreds 
of teachers are every year securing promotion and 
larger salaries through the Teachers’ Codperative 
Association, 170 State Street, Chicago. Are you 
acquainted with their work ? If not, why not? 
Do not delay, but send at once for their circulars 
and become posted on how your fellow-teachers 


come to be advanced. 


Moommsen 


By C. Bryans and F, J, R. Henpy. 


Prof. TRACY PECK, Yale Univ. 
—' It isa genuine boun that the es 
sential parts of Mommseu’s Rome 


seems to me to preserve unusually | it will be widely 


the original. LItrust that the ex- 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


SROMAN REPUBLIC 


Abridged from the History by Prefessor Mommsen 


Prof. WILLIAM A. PACKARD, 
Princeton College. —** 1t will be a 
very welcome book to teachers 
are thus brought with the easy | and students. I shall be glad to| sation has 
reach of all, and the abridgmeut | use it with my classes and believe | judiciously effected. [ heartily 
adopted as a text 
well the glow and movement of ia our schools and colleges.” 


Abridged 


ONE VOLUME, 12m0. $1.75. 


Prof. HENRY. M. BAIRD, Univ. 
of City of New York —*'It have 
convinced myer that the conden 

en accurately and 


commend the volume as the most 
adequate embodimeut, in a single 
volume, of the main results of 


cellence of the work will be a 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


preciated by teachers and scholars | Special Net Rates to Teachers | field of Roman affairs.” 


m: dern historical research in the 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Send Your Order for School Library Books to Us. 


(1.) Because we are the only booksellers who have had the courage and enterprise to get up this valu- 
able, comprehensive, reliable guide—1000 Best Books for School Libraries. 

(2) Because we aim to supply the best books—not the trashy or the cheapest, but those you will feel 
safe in placing in your pupils’ or children’s hands without further exarnination. 

(3.) Because our stock is selected specially for school libraries and young people. 

(4) Because our prices are as low and in many cases lower than can be obtained elsewhere. Nearly 
every book on our list is an American copyright book. 
greater discounts can be made by others (and ourselves), and sometimes a popular book is sold very low; 
but we know our prices will be found lower on the entire list if luvestigation is made. 

(5.) Because our prices are for cash only —-you have no bad debts to make up. 

(6.) Because books not on this list will be procured promptly, if desired, at the lowest prices. 

*.* Books in stock for examination. Come to New York and pick out the books yourself, tf possible. 


There are special lists of English reprints on which 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, : : : 25 Clinton Place, New York. 


JUST WHAT I WANT! 


HEX ER 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


been a constant call. . 
Address 


2 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


FOR 


Including ‘‘ THE CONTINENTAL CONCRESS.” 


WASHINGTON'S BrrTHDAY has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public 
Day in most of the schools of the land. Without doubt you will observe the day by some appropriate 
exercise. Here is a book that will furnish you with jast such an exercise as you want. 

In addition to nearly 20 choice exercises, it contains ‘* Tae CONTINENTAL CONGRESS,’’ an 
exercise which appeared in the Journal of Education, about two years ago, and for which there has 


A manual of nearly 60 pages. Single copies, 25 cts. Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CISES 


Paper, price 25 cents. 


DIVERS POINTS. 


— Prof. George E. Gladwin, of Worcester, 
Mass., issues a prospectus of a proposed excursion 
to Hudson's Straits and Northern Labrador. It is 
proposed to start from S\dney, Cape Breton, next 
July, about the 12th of the month. Afrer enter- 
ing the Straits of Belle Isle the party will cruise 
along the coast of Labrador, reaching the «xtreme 
northern point known asthe Upper Savage I.lends, 
in Hadson’s Straits. In retarning, the recently 
established meteorological observatories of the 
Canadians will be. visited, together with other 
places of interest in the Straits, that may serve to 
farnish information as to the customs, character- 
istics, etc., of the native Esquimeux, the geology 
and. natural history of the district, the nature of 
trade that may be carried on, and the proposed 
great Canadian’ Hudion Bay route. Ample op- 
portunity will be affyrded for sport in shooting 
wild fowl! and in sea-trout fishing. All of the in- 
teresting Moravian missionary establishments along 
the coast will be visited. [tis well known that 
the neighborhood is one of interest to the geologist, 
although to this date no scientific exploration has 
been made. All that is known bas been derived 
from the reports of casual excursionists and fisher- 
men. accompanied by natural history and geological 
specimens of unquestionable interest. The trip 
will be made to cover about six werks, at a very 
moderate cost. Any one interested may learn fur- 
ther of the plan by addressing Professor Gladwin, 
at 16 Harvard street, Worcester, Mass. 


— The thirteenth annual meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association will be heid ia 
Philadelphia, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, July 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1889. W. F. 
Heath, of Fort Wayne, I[ad., is president, and H. 
S. Perkins, 162 State street, Chicago, Iil., secre- 
tary. The following comprise the executive com- 
mittee: Richard Zeckwer, 1617 Spruce street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Program Committee—Calixa 
Lavallee, 156 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. ; Ex- 
aminers of American Compositions — Geo. W. 
Chadwick, 99 Boylston street, Boston; S-cretary 
of the American College of Musicians— Robert 
Bonner, 60 Williams street, Providence, R. I. 


Tue TEACHERS’ CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION can furnish Colleges and Public Schools 
with teachers on short notice. No teacher recom- 
mended by them has ever failed. They have can- 
didates in every state. Ten years of hard work 
in the educational field, the last five as manager of 
the Association, has made Mr. Brewer familiar 
with the work of hundreds of the best teachers 
throughout the country. Address, 170 State 


Sureet, Chicago, 


N. BUREW OF EDUCITION,. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In an Academy in Nebraska, a gentleman artist, to 
teach the rudiments of drawing, per-pective, etc, 
and must be a master of Water Colors and India 
Ink. Salary, $1,000. A poly iinnediately to 
HIRAM OKCUTT,. Mauager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
% Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Ladies College, in the South, a practi- 
cal Huusekeeper, who ts also capable of teaching 
cooking. Salary, $300 and home, and extra pay for 
teaching. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. EK. Bureau of Education, 
3 Sumerset St., Buston. 


WANTED, 


In a large Southern College, a thoroughly trained 
and coapetent man to take charge of the depart- 
ment of Physical Culture. The candidate must bea 
Baptist in his religious preferences 
Apply to LRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Ina first-class intermediate school very near Roston. 
candidates who have been thoroughly trained an 
who can be seen at work in their owu sehovls, 
Vocal music is reqeaes. salary, $500. Apply to 
IKAM OKCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn. in a large and popular Academy in 
N. Y. State. a lady teacher of Freneh and German, 
foreign vorn (or educated abroad), a Protestant, 
Christian lady not above 25 years o'ld. Experience 
required, educated. Salary, $300 and 
ome. A 
aie HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


Ina Western Uviversity, a gentleman whose abilit 
aud musica! attamments qualify hin to organize an 
conduct a Music Departinent of high order and to 
direct orchestras, as well as to give lustruction on all 
varieties of wind tustrumeuts. A g 
sition for the rivhtman. Apply to 
= HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset S'reet, Boston 


WANTED INMEDIATELY, 


As an assistant in a public scheol in central New 
York, a ma e teacher quaiified to teach Vocal Music, 
German, aud intermediate Enylioh studies. Hie may 


be a German, If he understands aud cau teach En- 
glish studies, or Amerivau speak and 
teach Germau. Salary, ss. pply to 
HIRAM ORCU LT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


106 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


pson. Washington, D.C. 
Patents fee until Paton obtained, 
Write for lnventor’s Guide, 
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‘Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 
Text book of Elementary Biology. 
Elementary Mathematics. 
Stepping Stones to Architecture. . 
Across Lots. ‘ 
In the Old Palazzo. . 
Life and Correspondence of Disraeli. 
A Reading of Earth. . 
Piocherton Farm. 
Echoes from the Blarney Stone. . Pe ° 
The Development of the Intellect. 
Nature and Man. 


The Epic of Hades. . ° . 


| 


A Publisher. 
yy Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost. $l 25 
Gibson Longmans, Green, & Co, NY 1} = 

“ “ “ 

Mitchell 5 
Lunt D Lothrop Co, Boston 125 
Forde J Ww Lovell & Co, NY = 
Meredith Macmillan & Co, N Y¥ , 18 
D— Thomas Nelson & Sons, NY 
Scovil C W Bryan & Co, Springfid, Mass 50 
Agar Phillips andHunt, N Y 35 
WCR C H Kerr & Co, Chicago 1 00 
k Ticknor & Co, N Y 1 50 
Preyer D Appleton & Co, NY 1 50 
Carpenter 2 25 
Hale G P Putnam’s Sons. N Y 1 50 
Trail Worthington Co, N Y 1 50 
Morris Roberts Brothers, Boston 1 25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


TRAINS lighted by electricity and heated by 
steam, are the latest improvements for the 
benefit of its patrons, adopted by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway. The ves- 
tibuled trains of this company between Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Minneapolis are now 
equipped with the very finest sleeping cars ever 
turned out by the Pullman Company. These cars 
contain twelve sections and a drawing room and 
smoking room; have three lavatories for ladies 
and three for gentlemen, supplied with hot and 
cold water. The cars are equipped with modern 
closets, and two of the sections in each car are 
draped to secure privacy when desired. The en- 
tire train is lighted by incandescent electric lights, 
enabling passengers to read the finest print in any 
part of the car without difficulty. ‘ 

No such trains were ever before run in the 
Northwest, and they are well worthy the inspec- 
tion of the public. 

The prompt adoption of all improvements for 
the comfort and safety of the traveling public by 
this great company, accounts for its high position 
in the estimation of the peeple, and gives it the 
bulk of their patronage, notwithstanding the ad- 
vent of new lines into the field of competition. 


THe NorMAL PuBLISHING COMPANY has 
removed from Lancaster, Pa., to No. 1124 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, and Mr. Charles C. Shoe- 
maker becomes the manager. These changes 
afford the company many increased facilities, and 
by means of them it hopes to better serve its 
customers. Several new works on educational 
subjects are now in preparation, full announce- 
ments of which will be shortly issued. A reduc- 
tion has been made on the retail prices of the fol- 
lowing books: ‘*‘ Normal Methods of Teaching,” 
from $1.75 to $1.50; ‘‘ Mental Science and Cult- 
ure,’ from $1.75 to $1.50; ‘* Philosophy of 
Arithmetic,’’ from $2.25 to $2.00. The company 
takes this opportunity to acknowledge the generous 

tronage accorded it in the past, and to respect- 
ully solicit its continuance for the future. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is directed to the fact 
that the entire series of the best speakers pub- 
lished, ‘‘ The Elocutionist’s Annual,’’ is being re- 
vised and enlarged, and that already new editions 
of Nos. 1. and 2. are issued, each containing from 


thirty to forty pages of new selections. Sixteen 
numbers, each, paper binding, 30 cents; cloth, 50 
cents. Sold everywhere, or mailed upon receipt of 
price by The National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Receipts should never be signed with initials ; 
the name oe be always written with an Ester- 
‘en. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
rmula of a simple vegetable nae for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
alsoa prenive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
heve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, Fren 
or English, with full directions for preparing, an 
me Sent by by oddressing with s 
8 r . A. NOYEs, 149 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, N.Y. eow 


— The first newspaper advertisement appeared 
in the year 1652. 


HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLECE 
and Hospital of Chicago, Ill. 

The policy of this institution is to make no promises 
for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, sub-clinies, or 
any means for study and observation, that is not liter- 
ally andrighteously kept. The 30th Annual Course of 
Lectures will begin in a 1889, and continue for six 
months. For full particulars, catalogue, and Clinique 

s E.Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, $084 Michigan 
Chicago. Mention this paper. eow 


The Kodak. 


ANYBODY can use 
the KopAk. The ope- 
ration of making a pict- 
ure consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 
pictures are made with- 
out re-loading. No dark 
room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re- 
loaded. ‘The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. He can ‘press the button,” 
—we do the rest. 

Send for copy of KopAk Primer, with sample 
photograph. 

THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM 00., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PRICE, $25. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— It happened to one of the Colby College pro- 
fessors, when a young teacher, to ‘ board around” 
one winter. His arrival at one rural home took 
place just at dinner time, and he at once sat down 
with the family to enjoy the repast. The pro. 
fessor doesu’t remember that his appetite was par- 
ticularly sharp that day, but at the close of the 
meal the mistrees of the house looked across at her 
husband and remarked, “ Well, John, I guess you 
might as well kill that heifer.’’—Augusta (Me.) 
Journal, 


— LouGEeeE’s VITALIZING COMPOUND is the 
Radical Cure for Scrofula, Cancerous Humors, 
Diphtheritie or Mineral Blood Poisoning, Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, and Dropsy. 
All druggists keep it. 

— People who have seen a woman try to drive 
a nail, have witnessed a waste of energy that, if it 
could be utilized, would make the Keely motor 
mote,— Er, 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it one natural, — sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes ae 
** bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
ory relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— ‘Young men believe in nothing, now-a- 
days,” says Mrs. Ramsbotham, with a deep sigh. 
‘Why, there’s ~ nephew, Tom, who was 
brought up as a Christian, and now he’s an 
acrostic.’’—Hrchange. 
CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor :—Please inform your readers that I have 
& positive remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FaEer to 
any of your readers, who have consumption 1 they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. 
Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


— The law allowing three days’ grace on a note 
does not apply to muscians; they must take up 
the notes at sight as they come due, or the whole 
will go to protest.— Danville Breeze. 

CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly tering oe 


nam-| known remedy, at last found a prescription whic 


completely cured and saved him from > 

sufferer from this dreadful disease, 
dressed stam envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 
WarrenSt.,N.Y. will receive the recipe free of charge. 


— Extremes will not always meet. The N 
Pole and the South Pole pm doe be made to a 
over and kiss each other without a good deal of 
strain upon the equator.—Christian Register. 


8 of useful information on Woman’ : 
het work, Embroidery, art 
and other household topics of Traction! character. Every 


lady should subscribe for it. icé, 50c. a A 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York, 


Helps and 


Wg IT NOT ABOUT TIME THAT YOU HAD SOME OF MY 
Aids for eachers 


LECT STORIES FOR OPENING EX- 
IN SCHOOLS, enough for one 
year witbout repeating. 256 pp. 
ATURAL NUMBER TEAC ae 
aed new work for Primary Teachers, ready Feb. 
Ist. Price about 60 cents. 
LITERARY WHIST, or GAMES oF 
GREAT MEN. 50 cents. 
HULL’S BOOK of DRAWING DESIGNS. 
40 cents. 
HULL'S DRAWING SHEETS. 180 Designs 
for seat work. 25 cents. 
now TO TEACH U.S. HISTORY. 
URIOUS CORBWEBS. Nos. 1. and 2. s 
. of Miscellaneous Questions and Answers to wake 


up Schools, Each 20 cents. 


teacher should have t 


Will send any book published, at lowest price 


A. FLANACAN, [85 


Mention this paper. 


Large 52 pp. Catalogue of 

1 Devices. Method Books, etc... FREE. Every 

CATALOGUES. sonook’ General Catalogue of all Text-books, 
with Wholesale Prices, sent for 6 cents. 
Also, Catalogue of Plays, Maps, Games, etc., free. I have the largest stock of Purely Pedagogical 
Prerequisites in this country. Let me hear from you. 


HALU’S OUTLINES FOR COMPOSI. 
TIONS. 20 cents. 


MERRY MELODIES. A new Song Book, 
15 cents. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 150 designs. 
each 5 cents. Dozen assorted, 50 cents. 

KEYS FOR ALL ABRITHMETICS. From 
40 cents tu $1.00. 

REWARD AND PICTURE CARDS. Per 
doz. from 5 cents to 50 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL TOW MONEW. One dozen 
each from cent pieces to dollars. 20 cents. 


KENVON’S SENTENCE CARDS. 35 cents. 

DIALOGUES AND SPEAKERS. Large va- 
riety, from 15 cents to 50 cents 

SONG BOOKS. From 6 cents to 50 cents. 


Teachers’ Helps. Speakers, 


It has 100 pages and 5000 titles. 


offered by any one. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Just Published. { 0 O | 


~ HUSTON 


No. 6, Teachers’ Help Manual Series. 
‘©100 LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION,” by W. H. Huston, First English Master, 


Collegiate Institute, Toronto, is one of the finest books on this subject that has ever been published. It is 
a book of exercises so graded and arranged that four consecutive exercises will form an ordinary school 
lesson. Care has been taken to give opportunity for Oral Work in every lesson. The author believes that 
“in every-day life the tongue is much more used than the pen.” , The exercises in the book, nearly all o¢ 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


which are original, will aid the teacher to open the eyes and ears of his pupils. 


Price,— Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Tiberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Pus.isuers, 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Journal. “Deserve a place in horaes, offices and school 


Southern Hemisphere. 28x30. Colored and Mounted. 

Sent postp’d on receipt of $1.25, or can be ordered by booksellers. 

“Gives on a plane surface all advantages gained by the globe.”"—N. 0. Picayune, 
Serves the purpose of large globes.” —Milw. Wisconsin. “Has advantages as compared with other maps.—Chicago 


auxiliary to teachors, the counting-house,”’ etc.—Occident. 
placent advantagousement les globes en usage dans les ecoles publiques.—Courrier Desa Etats-Unis. 
an adequate conception of the exact relations borne by one portion of the earth’s surface to every other. Chicago 
Herald. ‘Comparatively few get any clear notion of it [the world] until they conceive it in this way.” —Chicago 
Times. “Der Nutzen einer solchen Karte schwer zu erkennen ist.” —Jllinois Staatz-Zeitung. Agents wanted. 


Publisher, Chicago, 
Write for circular. 
“A very valuable chart. 


GORED ) Map of the Northern Hemisphere, Map of te | KE, HOLENSHADE, 


houses."’"—Fort Worth (Tex.) Gazette. “A much needed 
“Ces cartes imprimees l'une derriere rene rem- 
»Conveys 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 
4 Waterloo Place 
HEAD OFFICE + Regent Street, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES: 
Right Honorable EarRL BEAUCHAMP, 


Right Honorable Bricut, M. P., 
BANKERS, BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The Cheque Bank issues cheques for the use of 
travellers, available in every town of any importance 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, in all parts of 
Europe and elsewhere. 
The cheques are issued in amounts from one pound 
and upwards; the value perforated in each cheque, 
and are sold singly or in books, as required. 
The cheques are taken as cash by the British gov- 
ernment offices, by nearly all the steamship and rail- 
> n also n 

Parties requiring to remit money to their friends 
or relations visiting any part of Europe, will find that 
the CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES are the cheapest and 
safest, and best form of money order to send. 

Teachers Visiting Europe wil! find the Cheque 
Bank cheques the safest and most convenient form 

Sitors tothe Paris Exhibition this summer 
get the ‘Cheque Bank ” cheque cashed at upwards 
= — houses situated in different parts of 
A private hand book, containing a list of 

u 

eon oe required, will be furnished on ap- 


E. J. MATHEWS & co., Agents, 
CHEQUE BANK (Limited), United Bank Building, 
e cor. Wall Street and Broadway, New York. 
EFERENOES BY PERMISSION.—J A 
the Mackay-Bennett Cable Co.. New York) 
rest. Manhattan Trust Uo., New York: S. A. Caldwell. 
5 rh cost. Fidelity Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
rs a; Sam’! R. Shipley Esq., Prest. Provident Life 
usurance and Trast Uo., Phila. ; Thomas Cochran, Es 
Prest. Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Co., Phila, as 


CHEQUE BANK (Limited), Golleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


Bester ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PBOFESSIONAL. 


CHANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Ele: 
tric Eng. Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street. Bostan. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SUHOOL, 
HAM, Mass. 
For circulars, etc., address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues, address th 
principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 

For particulars, address 
E. H. Russ, Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 

For Ladies q Moe catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGak, Ph.D. 
ST4TE NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 

For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J.C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


aud designed especially for 


to illustrate both Lit ; 
dikes, and other illus hology and Historie 


Send for sere catalogues. Address 


repared under the auspices of the Boston Societ 
prise all the common Minerals and Ores lleges, Schools, and Private Cabinets. These collections com- 


ustrations of Structural Geol : 
ons. Ca gus 
: refully selected typical specimens guaranteed in every case. 


of Natural 


MI NE RA LS COLLECTIONS and specimens of Minerals, Rocks. and Fossils 


0 roids. au joints, ve 
and te Characteristie fossils of ine different for- 


OSBY & BARTON, Boston Society of Natural nt, ?35 Mass. Ss 


J. W. 


KINDERGARTEN 
° Schermerhorn & Co., 


ATERIAL. 
7 E. 14th Street, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for February has a very 
attractive list of timely articles, including the 
‘* New Talking Machines,’’ by Philip G. Herbert, 
Jr. Sarah Orne Jewett has a fascinating story en- 


titled ‘‘ A Winter Courtship.’’ the scene being 
laid *‘ down in Maine.’’ Charles Worcester Clark, 
a new contributor to the Atlantic, discusses ** The 
Spirit of American Politics as Shown ia the Late 
Elections.’? Agnes Repplier, one of the brightest 
esssy-writers in America, contributes ‘‘A Plea 
for Homor.’’ Harriet Waters Preston, in an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘*‘Under which King,’’ psints in 
glowing colors certain passages in the life of Cicero, 
and Samuel H, Seudder finds a congenial topic in 
Butterflies in Disguise.”” Wendell P. Stafford’s 
** Eurylochus Transformed ’’ is a striking poem on 
the fate of all of Circe’s victims. The serials are 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s successful novel, 
** Passe Rose,’’ certainly a distinct contribution to 
current fiction, and ‘‘ The Tragic Muse,’’ Henry 
James’ new story of English life. The promi- 
nent reviews are on the ‘* Letters of Felix Men- 
dels-ohn,”’ ** Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 
Di-coveries’’ (the Lanciani book), and Lilinoie 
Life in Fiction.’’ Some rather quaint points are 
raised in ‘* The Contributors’ Clab,’’ and ‘‘ Books 
of the Month”’ is as usual as readable and enter- 
tainiog as some of the more pretentious articles. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., publishers, Boston. 


— The Forum for February has ten timely and 
weighty articles. Judge Alfred C. Coxe discusses 
Rolief for the Supreme Court ’’; a paper by W. 


S. Lilly, on ** The Foundation of Ethies’’; ‘* Sha 1 
Negro Majorities Rale,’’ is by Senator John T. 
Morgan; Edward Atkinson treats of ‘‘ Reforms 
That Do Not Reform’; the topic of ‘* Inter- 
national] Extradition,’’ is discussed by Prof Henry 
Wade Rogers; Andrew D. White Favors ‘‘A Uni- 
versity at Washington;’? the Marquis of Lorne 
states the ‘‘ Obstacles to Annexation of Can- 
ada’’; ‘*Are Good Women Characterless,’’ is 
treated by Eliza Lynn Linton’’; ‘*‘ The Charch 
and the Workingman,”’ is considered by Rev. C. 
M. Morse; ‘In the Year 2889,”’ is from the pen 
or Jules Verne; and *‘ Is our Climate Changing,”’ 
by Prof. Cleveland Abbe. We always rise from 
the perusal of the The Forum, with a feeling that 
Editor Metealf is doing a grand work for the 
thoughtful American public, in the signal ability 
he has shown in having the timely topics of the 
age disenssed by the great experts in each case 
The Forum deserves the generous patronage of 
our people. Price, $5 00 a year; 50 cents a copy. 
New York: The Forum Publishing Co. 


— One of the most delightful of Susan Cool- 
idge’s stories opens the February Wide Awake. 
with a beautifal frontispiece by Garrett. ** Chil 


dren in [talian Seulpture,’’ by Mabel F. Robinson, 
is a model art-paper for young people, having 
many interesting pictures. Ernest Ingersoll, under 
the title, *‘ An Old-Fashioned Boot,’’ gives a most 
interesting chapter in the progress of invention ; 
while Professor Starr, in his geological series, de- 
scribes some of the gnawings of ‘‘ The Tooth of 
Time.” Mes. Sallie Joy White, in her chapter on 
‘*The Use of the Oven,’’ tells how potatoes are 
baked in the Boston public schools he new de- 
partment, Men and Thiogs,’’ makes a delight- 
ful feature of the magazine. In this are all sorts 
of good original anecdotes and breezy ‘‘ Short 
Talk.’’ Among the contributors this month to 
this departmeat are Annie M. Libby and Helen 
M. Winslkow, both of whom are well known to our 
readers. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price $2 40 
a@ year. 

— The February Treasury for Pastor and People 
is now ready. Itssermons are characterized by strong 
thinking, fervid spirituality, and an intense desire 


to do good. An excellent portrait of Dr. Herrick 
Johnson, of Chicago, is the frontispiece, and his 
powerful discourse on The Perfect Book is a 
fittiog introductory sermon. President Darling’s 
sermon on ** Credulity in Science Compared with 
Credulity in Religion’’ is a clear exhibition of 
sceptical inconsistencies. The Prize Essay on 
** Jesus Christ our Nation’s Ruler,’’ for which 
$100 was awarded, will be read with profir. 
Orher notable articles are on ‘‘ The Coming Man.”’ 
“The Cariiculum of Literary Reading for the 
Minister,’’ ‘‘ How to Help Your Pastor,’’ ‘' For- 
eiga Missions,”’ The Pyramids of Ezypt,’’ ‘‘Pray- 
er by Business Men,” and *‘ Light on the Interna- 
tional Lessons.’? Editorials on ‘‘ Let us Alone,”’ 
** Christian Earnestness,’?’ ‘‘Church Manners,”’ 
and ‘‘ A Mistaken Notion,’’ etc., are full of sug- 
gestive and timely ideas. Yearly, $2.50; Clergy- 
men, $2 00. 


— Shakespeariana, the monthly magazine exclu- 
sively devoted to Shakespearian matters and criti- 
cisms, and which has reached the threshold of its 


sixth volume, will hereafter be conducted under 
the auspices of the New York Shakespeare So- 
ciety, and published by the Leonard Scott Pabli- 


cation Co., at 20 Park Row, New York City. |¥ 


This company has recently removed their publica- 
tion office from Philadelphia to New York City, 
and the Nineteenth Century, the Contemporary Re- 
view, the Furtnightly Review, the Westminster Re- 
view, the Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly Review, 
the Scottish Review, Bluckwood’s Magazine, Amer- 
ican Naturalist, and Shakespeariana, will here- 
after be issued from the latter place. 


— The older readers of the St. Nicholas have a 
treat this month by way of a very timely account 


DIPHTHERIA. SCROFULA. 

Miss Lena Jndkins, a daughter (17 years old) 
of Mr, and Mrs. R. C. Judkins, 677 Boston St., 
Lypn, CURED by Dr. Lougee’s Vitalizing 
Compound of very severe case of Scrofula, 
with Malignant Ulcers of eight years’ standing, 
after 11 Physicians had failed. most a miracle. 
Now in perfect health. 


SWORN TO 
BEFORE 


Harmon Hall, 


Justice of the 
| Peace. 


SCROFULOUS HUMOR. 


Miss Mary Etta Leighton, a daughter (16 yrs. old) 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harrison G. Leighton, 16 Bickford 
Court, Lynn, CURED by Lougee’s Vitalizing Com- 

und of a deep seated Scrofulous Humor, with 
ischarging eruptions, which had baffled eight phy- 
sicians End the combined forces of two prominent 
hospitals. Perfectly cured and withouta blemish, 


SWORN TO 
BEFORE 


Calvin B. Tuttle 


Justice of the 
Peace, 


SCROFULA AND DROPSY. 


Mrs. Betsy Hull, 79 years old, living at 17 Court 
St., Medford, Mass., CURED by Lougee’s Vital- 
izing Compound of aterrible case of Scrofulous 
Humor, with which was combined Liver Com- 
plaint and Dropsy. Head and face one mass of 
sores. Now skin is perfectly clear and general 
health perfectly restored. Physicians had given 


VITALIZING 


her up. 
Sworn to Before 
CHAS. F. PAIGE, 
~~ Justice of the Peace. 
LOUCEE’S 


VITALIZING COMPOUND. 


Sold by all Druggists, $1. 
Lougee Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass, 


able whereabouts. The paper is illustrated by a 
striking portrait of the great explorer, and will 
give readers a very clear idea of the real state of 
affairs in Central Africa. There are several other 
instructive articles, a large number of short stories 
for lighter reading, and most charming verses 
Altogether the number is varied in scope, instruc- 
tive in a pleasant way, avd, as usual, exce-dingly 
rich in illustrations. New York: The Century Co. 


— The Unitarian Review for February gives a 
generous aniount of space to a paper upon ‘* The 
Physical Basis of Education,”” by Morrison I. 
Swift, an able presentation which merits careful 
reading. Among other noticeable articles are 
** Transcendentalism: The New England Renais 
sance,”’ by Francis Tiffany, and an interesting 
sketch of the life aod work of William Benjamin 
Carpenter, by J. H. Morrison. The ‘* Editor's 
Note-Book’’ and the Literary and Art Criticism 
are, as usual, most +xcellent. Boston: 141 Frank- 
lin street. $3.00 a year. 


— ‘* The Causes, Prevention, and Cure of Com- 
mon Celds’’ forms the subject of an interesting 
article by Dr Wm. H. Fliot, in the February 


number of Bahyhood. ‘' A Reformed Primer,’’ 
by Mr. Louis Heilprin, suggests several striking 
and original improvements in the customary 
methods of teaching children how to read In ad- 
dition, many practical nursery helps and novelties 
are described. New York: Babyhood Publishing 
Company. Terms, $1.50 a year. ' 


— Lieutenant J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U.S.N., 
writes on ‘“* American Men-of-War”’ in the four- 
page Supplement to the number of Harper’s Weekly 
issued February 6th. J O Davidson i!lustrates the 
text with twenty-six cuts showing the different stages 
in the evolution of the American war ship. 


— Good Housekeeping is making itself exceed- 
ingly valuable and entertaining this winter. It is 


edited with especial care and jadgment, and in its 
practical and literary features is a complete home 
magazine. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Century for February; terms, $4.00a year. New 
York: The Century (0, 

St. for ; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: e Century Co. 

The Eclectic vogeeios for February, terms, $5.00 a 
ear. New York: E R. Pelton. 

The Pulpit Treasury for February; terms, $2.50 a year, 
New York: E. B. Treat. 
The Homiletic Review for February; terms, £3.00a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health for 
February; terms, $1.50 a year. New York: Fowler & 
Wells Co 

The Unitarian Review for February; terms, $3.00 a 
year HKoston: 141 Franklin Street. 

The English Illustrated Magazine for February; terms, 
#1.75 a year. New York: Macmiilan & Co. 

Lend a Hand for February; terms, $2.00a year. Bos- 
ton: 3 Hamilton Place. 

Queries for February; terms, $1.00 a year. Buffalo, 
N. Y.: © A. Wenborne ' 

The New Moon for Feb ; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Lowell, Mase.; The New Moon Pub Uo. 

The Fountain tor February; terms, $1.00 a year 
York, Pa.: W. H. Shelley. 


Babyhood for February; terms, $1.50 a year, New 
York, Babyhood Pub. Co. 


algencies. 


single teacher for the place. ant vu 


6c wy ) 99 On Jan. 21, E. J. Reddy, trustee of the school at Ba side. Qu C 

wrote to us that he wanted a teacher and had beep yt 

school commissioner. He described what he wanted, told what he would pay 

and made it easy for us to select a man for the place. The right candidate happ+ned to be in the 8 racuse Univer. 
sity. so we sent for him, read him Mr Reddy’s letter and advised him to take the night train for New York. This 
he did, and called on the trustee the next morning. Mr. Reddy was very much surprised, expecting that his letter 
would begin a correspondence. and perhaps fearing that letters would ex me to him from teachers all over the 
country. But be bired the tescher, set him at work, ands on found he had the right man in the right place The 
teacher writes that Mr. Keddy thinks this Agency is ‘a hustler.” This quick and accurate work is the result 
of systematic ¢ assification applied to a remarkabls wide list of candidates. Experience gives us some assuran 
in recommending a candidate when the fit is manifest, and we fill a great many pusitions where we mention only a 


8 
HE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


We have vacancies, some in almost every 
the following teacners :— 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Superintendencies. Salaries from $1,000 to $2.200 
High School Principalships ” 500 “ 1800 
High School Assistants, * 
Principalships of Town Schools, ‘ 500 ** 900 
Grammar, Intermed., and Prim. * 35 “ &5 


be depended npon 


ORVILLE RREWER. MANAGER. 
Branches : ST. PAUL, N. ¥. CIT¥, and TACOMA. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1889. 


State in the Union, for the fall of 1889, for 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
Several College Presidencies. 
One Normal Presidency, $2,000 
Several Coll. and Nor. Professorships, 890 to $2,000 
Director of Music for Normal, 900 
Reading and Elocution, 900 
Training Teacher, City Normal, 700 


Of the 370 places now on our books, 232 are direct calls from the trustees, directors and superiutendents. It is 
well known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ (0-OPKRATIVE ASSOCIATI N hever recommends a teacher who will 
not sueceed. It is ae hom in its work. Hence « teacher recommend: d by this Agency ts sought as one who can 

f you are a grod teacher and are looking for a better salary or a live, growing town where 
hard work will be appreciated, write to us for circulars, All communications are strictly confidential. , Send a 
postal with your addiess Or better, write fully your qualifications, experience age, aud the kind of position you 
want and location. This will enableus to reply fully and save you time. Add ess 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 STATE STREET. 
Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn St. 
(ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL AGENCIES. Chicago. 
A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 


agent for the Association in cities andiowns where we have not already appointed an agent. Sucha intm 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the applicant for the egal 


e work, 


and to learn more of our work. 
Address 


7 THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREA 
ACAN CIES NOW COMING IN ! OF ELMHURST (CHICAGO), ILL., hes 
to date (Feb. 10) received letters from over 200 of its former patrons and others. asking us t» select 
and recomm: na suitable candidates for vacancies 

Universities, aud Colleges, State Normals, Academies, Semivartes. Private Schools, & , &c. Teachers 

in selecting an agency. should not lose sight of the facts, v- ry important facts,—that: 1. We get our 

vacancies direct from employers. 2. We had over 1100 of these last season, 400 more than we could find 
suitable candidates to recommend. 3. While other agencies boast of filllug vacancies “ by the hundred” 

(usuaily 100 to 200), their list of registered teavhers usually runs upto such numbers that new members 

have a “slim cance.” 4, Our plan of rejecting applicants woom we can Lot serve keeps our list of regis- 

tered teachers downto such numbers that each member receives individual and personal attention. 5 Our 
registration fee is reduced to cover the cust of registration. Now is a good time to send for circulars, 


©. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Hl. 


The vacancies are in City and Village Schools, 


until after you have read the New Manual 


94 In any Teachers’ Agency 
On of the UNION TKACHERS’ AGENCY. It states frankly the province of Bureaus 
in general, and tells you how to proceed in order to secure a position paying a 
tter salary than you are now receiving. It also gives you a good knowledge 
of the workings and success of this Agency. Mentions a large num- 


be 
Re o1ster ber of representative places filled by it, ete. Send for stamp. 


Ww. D. KERR, Manager, 
16 ASTOR PLACE, New York. 


Studio Building, 1 
J. KANSUOM BRIDGh, Manager. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


10 Tremont sSt., Boston. | 


Western Office, 48 W. Third S'., St. Paul. 
A. GUERNSEY, Manager, 


Nu CHARGES TO SCHUUOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for auy position in public or private school work, Good 
teachers aiways in demaud. Une fee registers in both agencies, 


Agency Manual Free upon application, 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


\ CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

7 Ea«t (4th Street, N. 


Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIA Bs 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anv 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
schuols, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schuols carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of schuul property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
aud school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave.. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers’ Bureau oe 
[Both Sexes.) 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy 
to Business - Mrs. A. D. CULVE 
329 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. Ct 


western SCHOO! Agenc 
A 
WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes 
sors, Principals, As-istants, Tutors, and Governesses 
Only qu lified t aarer ded hers pay 
a registration fee of 82.00. No charge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8 KURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1888 


TEACHERS WANTED Year.” 


w? 


The Pennsylvania Educatisnal Barean 


Is no experiment. It has a firmly established 
patronage extending from Maine te California 
and trom Minnesota to Pexas. Thetestimonials 
from its patrons show that the Manuger's ex- 
perience of over twenty five years as teacher and 
superintendent enables him fully to compre- 
heovd the nerds of schools and the fitness of 
, teachers, and that by conscientious representa- 
tion, honesty, and fair dealing, the Bureau has 
won a reputa'ion that gives its candidates the 
very best prospects of success. Good Teachers 
should regi ter »t this time fur the Fall vacan- 
cies. Send for application-fo1 m and list of tes- 
timonials to 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 N. Tih Street, Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends guvod schools to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


1 FOR REGISTRATION. 
\0 BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Tenchers Positions. Form for stamp 
Employers are served without churge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
R. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCH\OL BUKEAU, 
2 West 14th Srreet, 
YORK, 


eee ee 


The New England Bureau of Education, * serswtsss:*" 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


“T write to speak to you a word of praise for your 
remarkable promptness in supplying teachers. when 
called up 1 by school boards. Your Bureau has 
been of great service to our — committee for 
several years Accept our thanks.” 

JoONA, LAMSON, Chairman School Board. 


Hamilton, Mass., Jan, 19, 1889. 


TO TEACHERS, 

Now 1s THE Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers Already calls for 
teachers for the Spring and Autumn of 1889 are 
coming in. Furms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“Tam much pleased with my school. and thank 
you for the excellent service you have rendered me, 
this the second time ” A. W. T. 

Cummingstown, Mass. 

“You have done mea at service in placing me 
it thia Hivh School” W. B. 

Buffalo, N.Y, Jan, 3, 1889. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manaus, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 
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tells in a plain and interesting way the thrilling 
narrative of Stanley’s past and prob- 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIX.—No. 7. 


JUST ISSUED. 


A Complete Graded Course in English Gram- 
mar and Composition. 


By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, Prin. of Grammar School No. 3, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. Comprises the entire range of the usual 
two-book course. Prepared on the inductive method. Adapted to lowest grammar grades as well as 


advanced pupils. Introduction Price, 65 Cents. 


Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers at the introduction price. Send for ciroulars. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San F'rancisco. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 


Voice of Song, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 
and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 


CGOODYEAR’S ART STUDIES. 
RY OF ART. By WM. HENRY GOODYE 
Curator of the etropolitan- Museum of 
and present Lecturer by appointment in os 
Cooper Iustitute, N. Yy. C -wn 8vo, cloth, | 
illustrations. Price, postra: , $3.50. 


HALE’S LICHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, with 

of Distinguished and successful 
Sculptors, Poets, and Scientists. Edited by 4 
WARD KVERETT HALE, D.D. One volume, cloth. 


Price, $1.75. 
HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS. 


. TICAL WORK IN ART. Paper 35 cts. 
SCHOOLS OF ARTI. Paper, 80 cts. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
CHAPMAN’S DRAWINC BOOK. 


A COMPLETE INSTRUCTOR. 1 vol. Price, cloth, 


quarto, $5.00. 
BARNES’ DRAWING SERIES. 


A COMPLETE COURSE in Primary, Freehand, Me- 


chanical, and Instrumental Drawing. In Nos. 
Any of the above books sent by mail, postpaid, on 


receipt of price by the publishers. 
A.S. BARNES & CO., 111 « 113 William;St., N.Y. 


A. P. SouLE, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample copy ” N otes of Lessons 


mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 
Voice of Song, No. 2. A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 
grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. It 


Moral Subjects. 


contains fresh music of the ¢hoicest quality. An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. | 4 Handbook for Teachers, 


Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS &.CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


by FRED. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, |EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


Andersen’ ‘Histories and Readers; 
WOODS Pack WENCKE:| Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon-| Wow and Algebra; 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Lanquages. Hee hi Pee essons English. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. utchison’s ysielogy and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


LANGUAGES. Standard Educational Series. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged oF 
merican and European authority as the best of a 


tural thods. 
New edition of text books in French and Germap now Standard Ist Reader, + 18 ts, 
“ 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed os 


the teaching of Form and_ Drawing in an 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
are e e greatest re or accuracy an 
Introduction Price,| peauty, and are furnished att 

prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 


the lowest possible 


ready. 2d “ 20 « of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
Teachers employing this method are taught its applica- Sy eee the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every 
tion, free of charge at ct 8d “ . 42 Is , and especially at the outset. 
THE BERLITZ 8CHOOL OF LANGUAGES, ee r catalogue and particulars, address 
Bostou: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. “ 4th THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 
Now York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. +. 
klyn: 40 Court st. Berlin: 113 Leipzigerstrasse. “ Sth « Agency, 7 Park 8St., Boston, 


Summer Course at Asbury Park, N.. “ 


Pronouncing Speller, . 


79 WABASH AVENUE. 


For sample pages, discount, etc, write to BERLIT2z & 
Oo., W. Madison Square, N, ¥. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have Schoo! Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Back Streets 


« Elementary Arithmetic, . 42 “ 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Copies of any of the above books sent upon recei 
of introduction prices. 


Correspondence solicited. 
BY THE PECK 
picked up by teach- 


G 0 LD HL | N ers and students rep- 


RIES. resenting us. I cleared 8100 the first week I 
worked for you. MARTHA HODGES, Ligonier, Ind. 


STANDARD 
LIBRARY 
SE 


By FREDK. HASTINGS. 
Price 25 cents. 


AND 
te Write for circulars and send the names of 
two book agents ayd 24 cents in stamps to pay for 
wrapping and mailing, and receive free 22 steel 
finish portraits of all Our Presidents, for parlor 


London Slums. 
or schoolroom. Size, 22x 28 inches, worth $3.00. 


This is a most dramatic description of the White- a " ; 
chapel district in London, the scene recently of so|UA@4ress, THE ELDER COMPANY, Chicago, Ii. 
maby horrible and mysterious murders. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N, Y. 


NW PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 


vi k led 
Agents Wanted | quired. book of free.” Addreas 


by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. Maury’s Geographies. 
81.00, N g Holmes’ Readers 


——A NEW SACRED SONG BOOK —— 
By S.M. BROWN and J. M. HUNT. 


othing has been more effectual in separating the 
Church and the Sunday School,than the fact that the 
two have had different sets of song books and differ- 
ent kinds of songs. The Gospel Alarm is adapted to 
both Church and Sunday School Services. In ad- 
dition to about one hundred 


NEV SONGS 


the book contains the cream of the old ones, dear to 
all from their associations, so that for general pur- 
poses, the collection is all that could be desired. 
li pages, bound in boards. Price, 35cts. by mail, 
postpaid; $30 a hundred by express, not prepaid. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Venable’s Arithmetics, 
P 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


UNIVERSITY BLISHING CO., 


ARE YOU A MUSIC TEACHER? 


The best tools make the best work. The best inst ry, 
tion books make the best scholars. The best 
teachers use Ditson & Co,’s Instructors. 


The following books sell largely, and all the time - 


Richardson’s New Method for the Pianc. 
forte. ($3). N. EE. Comservatory Method fo) 
the Pianoforte, ($3). Mason & Hondley’, 
System for Beginners (on Piano’, $3, and 
Masen’s System of Technical Exercises, 
82.50. Bellack’s Amalytical Method fo, 
Piane (for Beginners), 81, and Winners. 
Ideal Method (for beginners’, 50 ets. 


EVERY MUSIC TEACHER peeds a ful! set 
of Ditson & Co.’s great Catalogues, describing fu) ly 
the largest stock in America. An investment whic) 

ays well is a subscription to Ditson & Co's 

ONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, ($1) which describes 
intelligently every new music book as it is issued, and 
every new plece of music ; prints excellent lesson 
pieces and songs, discusses theories, and gives a con- 
densed “ Record "’ of the world’s music. 


SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS are invited to 
examine and use the newest of our successful School 
Music Books; SONG MANUAL, (BK _ 1, 30 cts. or $3 00 
per doz. Bk. 2, 40 cts. or $4.20 per doz. Bk 3. 50 cts. 
or $4.80 per doz.) by L. O. Emerson. Thoroughly 

ood and interesting graded course. Also SunG 

ARMONY, (60 cts. or $6 per doz.) by L. O. Emerson, 
te be used in High Schools or for Adult Singing 
Classes. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
for the Family, the School, the Prof - 
Public Library. 


IN 
ITSELF 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


A Dictionary of Fiction 
found wif n Webster, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 


WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 
Authority in the Gov’t Printing Office, and with 
the U. S. Supreme Court. It is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools of 36 States, and 
by leading College Pres’ts of the U.S, and Canada. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
6. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub'rs, Springfield, Mass. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course oe } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. ©0W 


15 ASTOR PTACE, 
ohn Wiley & Sons 
Publishers of Textbooks on 
ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, DRAWING, ELEC- 
TRICITY, MAGNETISM, MATHEMATICS, 
MECHANICS, MINERALOGY, &c. 
Send for Catalogues of 80 pages and Descriptive Cir- 
u 


Geological MINERALOGY, GEO Skeleton 
ecological , GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE, | 


COURSE OF READINC FOR 1888-89. 
REQUIRED READINGS. 
PRICES TO MEMBERS.—Bound in Cloth. GARNET SEAL. No. 4. 


Outline History of Greece. Vincent ... ....... 50 ° 
preparatory Greck Course in English. Greek Di & Chapter on the 
College Greek Course in English. Wiikinson... 1.00} 2 Economics for the People, Bowk 

Character of Jesus. Bushnell. ................. 040| 3. Michael Faraday. J Gladstone. 

Modern Church in Europe. Hurst ........... 0.40| 4 The Chemical History of a Candle. Faraday 


Zoology. Steele The tour volumes in a box... 
Not sold separately, 
On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, JAMES P. MAGEE, 
805 Broapway, New York. 38 BROMFIELD St., Boston. 
WESLEYAN HALL, 


MONROE COLLEGE ORATORY, 36 sromnata Heston, 


LEY EMERSON, M.D., 
Has a systematic course of study, including a com leté’ system of Ph sical Tral ture. 
A new method of Aneizes, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philcsophyect tenet thor- 


$3.00 


1.50 


ly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every de nt. Degrees conf 

ring term opens March 6. Summer term for three wee inning July. " Martha’ 

peal 16, at 3 Vine- 


0. WESLEY 


N, M.D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


NOW READY: 
Youth’s Temperance Manual. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


The Intermediate book of the series of Ec i 
‘ LECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 
pel 5 Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. Fully meets the provisions of the laws requiring schools to 


Physiology and Hygiene with special referen 


¥ ce to effects of alcohol and tobacco. 
The Yourn’s TEMPERANCE MANUAL” treats the subj 


jects usually taught in physiology, and 


is also full of practical suggestions connected with every phase of daily life. 
PRICE OF ECLECTIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 


1. The House I Live In, 


2. Youth’s Kemperance M ual 
an 
3. Eclectic Guide to Health, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & OO,, Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
© F. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston, 
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